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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX.  KENTUCKY  4012t-272« 

August  1,  1996 
Office  of  the  Command  Sergeant  Major  v _ 

Soldiers  and  Members  of  the  USAREC  Family, 


The  time  has  come  for  me  to  say  good-bye  to  the  greatest  organization  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  Army  It  is.  with  a great  deal  of  mixed  emotions  that  , I depart  First,  I am  happy  and  excited 
about  embarking  upon  a new  job  and  career  change.  After  spending  two  thirds  of  my  life  in 
uniform,  it  saddens  me  to  think  I am  leaving  behind  a family  of  such  good  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  true  professionals  who  so  selflessly  serve  their  country  Of  all  the  times  1 have  said  good-bye, 
this  is  the  hardest  because  it  is  the  last  It  is  sad,  but  the  reality  is  that  the  likelihood  of  our  paths 
crossing  again  is  greatly  reduced 

1 have  no  regrets  of  my  past  30  years  of  service  I haye'fond  memories  of  each  part  of  my  career, 
from  serving  as  a private  in  Vietnam  to  the  Command  Sergeant  Major  of  the  United  States  Army 
Recanting  Command  I have  always  loved  the  Army  and  being  around  soldiers  I couldn’t  have 
planned  my  life  any  better  than  the  way  it  turned  out  I feel  honored  and  a great  sense  of 
accomplishment  now  that  1 close  this  chapter  of  my  life  This  chapter  now  complete,  1 will  never 
forget  any  of  the  people  that  made  it  possible  It  is  time  for  a change,  and  I will  use  what  I have 
learned  to  enhance  this  transition  If  the  next  chapter  in  my  life  is  even  half  as  rewarding  and 
exciting  as  this  one  has  been,  1 will  be  more  than  satisfied  I leave  the  Army  and  this  command 
knowing  that  they  will  move  swiftly  and  professionally  into  the  21st  century. 

The  Commanding  General  has  selected  CSM  Thomas  Brooks  to  lead  this  organization  and  take 
care  of  its  soldiers  I am  confident  that  CSM  Brooks  is  the  individual  to  take  this  command  into 
the  21st  century.  He  has  excelled  in  eveiy  position  in  this  command  from  field  recruiter  to  brigade 
CSM 


I am  sure  CSM  Brooks  will  represent  the  enlisted  personnel  of  this  organization  in  an  outstanding 
manner  He  is  truly  a command  sergeant  major  who  understands  recruiting  and  what  it  takes  to 
lead,  train,  and  motivate  soldiers  to  accomplish  the  mission  I charge  each  of  you  in  the  USAREC 
family  to  give  CSM  Brooks  your  fullest  support  and  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  NCO  support 
channel  — this  way,  we  will  continue  to  have  the  best  organization  in  the  U S Army 

Leaving  the  Army  is  like  taking  my  breath  away.  Having  lived  and  breathed  the  Army  life  over  the 
past  30  years,  1 will  have  to  learn  how  to  breathe  all  over  again  1 will  always  be  a soldier  in  my 
heart  Remember  the  saying,  “Old  soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away  ” One  last  thing  I would 
like  to  ask  of  you  is  to  “soldier  on  ” If  I can  ever  be  of  assistance  to  you  — remember,  I am  a 
soldier  Count  on  me 

Thank  yon  for  serving  your  country.  Take  care  of  yourselves,  take  care  of  your  families. 
God  bless  you  and  good  luck. 

ErnesrH  Hickle 
Command  Sergeant  Major 
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WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY 

The  United  States  Congress  designated  August  26  as  Women's  Equality 
Day  in  1971  to  honor  women's  continuing  efforts  toward  equality.  The 
date  is  historically  significant  because  it  was  on  August  26, 1920,  that 
the  19th  Amendment  to  the  US  Constitution  was  ratified,  granting 
women  the  right  to  vote. 


From  the  Commander 


USAREC’s  Stay 
in  School/Stay  off 
Drugs  Campaign 

In  the  summer  of 
1990,  the  United  States 
Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand announced  a new  mg  Lenhardt 
initiative  that  would 
demonstrate  USAREC’s  commitment  to 
American  society.  That  initiative  was 
called  the  Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs 
Campaign,  and  it  was  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  high  school  stu- 
dents to  get  their  diplomas. 

We  did  not  undertake  this  initiative 
lightly.  It  was 
USAREC’s  conten- 
tion then,  and  it 
remains  our  be- 
lief, that  high 
school  students 
must  maximize 
their  potential,  whether  they  join  the 
Army  or  take  civilian  jobs  — and  that 
the  first  step  was  staying  in  high  school 
through  graduation.  Fulfilling  high 
school  requirements  and  earning  that 
diploma  means  that  a young  American 
has  stayed  the  course,  learned  func- 
tional skills,  and  can  apply  a general 
education  to  a future  career,  whether 
military  or  civilian. 

The  Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs 
campaign  can  be  a very  important  tool 
for  recruiters.  Using  the  Stay  in  School 
materials  puts  tangible  products  (book 
covers,  posters,  video  tapes,  and  other 
materials)  in  the  hands  of  our  field 
force,  giving  them  better  penetration  in 
schools.  In  addition,  all  recruiting  per- 
sonnel are  encouraged  to  serve  as  role 
models  and  mentors  for  America’s 


youth.  In  this  way,  Army  recruiters  say 
to  the  American  public,  “We  care  about 
America’s  youth,  all  of  them,  not  just 
our  potential  prospects.  We’re  here  to 
help.” 

This  USAREC  initiative  is  backed  up 
by  solid  research  that  shows  students 
will  respond  to  positive  adult  role  mod- 
els. Teens  are  more  likely  to  graduate  if 
their  self-expectations  are  raised  and  re- 
inforced, and  if  the  requirements 
needed  to  succeed  are  clearly  defined. 
Educators  also  point  out  that  students 
at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  high  school 
need  opportunities  to  explore  career 
choices,  and  they  need  straight  facts  on 
what  potential  employers  and  colleges 
expect. 


In  this  way,  Army  recruiters  say  to  the  American  public, 

“ We  care  about  America’s  youth,  all  of  them,  not  just  our 
potential  prospects.  We’re  here  to  help.” 


We  are  now  in  the  process  of  reener- 
gizing the  Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs 
Campaign  with  new  products  and  infor- 
mation. Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 
has  been  working  to  refresh  and  update 
the  products,  and  we  plan  to  have 
things  in  place  this  fall. 

I truly  believe  in  the  Stay  in  School/ 
Stay  off  Drugs  Campaign.  This  is  not 
something  we  do  for  ourselves,  to  make 
mission,  but  rather  it  is  our  effort  at  na- 
tion-building. Stay  in  School/Stay  off 
Drugs  can  inspire  the  best  in  each  of  us, 
to  help,  to  mentor,  to  be  a role  model  for 
a young  man  or  young  woman  who  re- 
ally needs  our  help. 

Commit  yourself  now  to  making  a 
real  difference  where  you  can,  in  the 
lives  of  America’s  youth. 
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Taking  Care  of  Business 


by  John  J unkins,  USAREC  RO 
Education  Services  Specialist 


Are  you  really  ready  for  your  schools  to 
begin  the  1996-1997  school  year?  Read  the 
following  to  review  your  new  school  year 
status.  Have  you: 

Reviewed  your  1996-1997  School  Plan? 

® Initiated  school  folders  for  assigned  high  schools 
and  colleges? 

■ Contacted  your  summer  grads? 

! Obtained  faculty  lists  from  your  assigned  schools? 
Talked  to  the  battalion  staff  about  expected  sup- 
port? 

® Identified  and  met  with  counseling  staff  at  your 
schools? 

■ Identified  and  met  your  local  college  CONAP 
point  of  contact? 

* Scheduled  a faculty  COI  breakfast  or  luncheon? 
Attended  some  of  the  summer  school  activities? 

Received  training  on  ASVAB  promotion  and  in- 
terpretations? 

■ Scheduled  Army  assigned  schools  for  ASVAB? 

Restocked  your  RPI  racks  at  high  schools  and  col- 
leges? 

■ Offered  your  assistance  to  your  schools  as  a men- 
tor, speaker,  et  cetera? 

* Scheduled  a “Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs” 
presentation? 


Contacted  your  assigned  schools 
to  ensure  their  registration  in  the 
“Planning  for  Life”  program? 

Met  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  for  JROTC  or  ROTC? 

Made  your  schools  aware  of  the 
Scholar  Athlete  Program? 

As  an  Army  recruiter,  there’s 
not  a single  thing  on  the  above 
list  that  is  not  a part  of  your  hav- 
ing a successful  school  program. 
These  are  the  basics,  the  obvi- 
ous, the  originals,  the  stuff  you 
do  without  thinking.  Stop  for  a 
minute  and  see  if  maybe  you 
could  do  them  a little  better,  a 
little  more  completely,  or  even  a little  more 
creatively.  You  never  know,  even  the  basics  can 
be  improved  with  a fresh,  innovative  look. 

Ask  your  ESS 

Taking  care  of  school  recruiting  business  re- 
quires recruiter  training  on  education  subject 
matter.  The  battalion  education  services  special- 
ist (ESS)  provides  training  on  the  following  pro- 
grams and  services: 

Army  Continuing  Education  System 
School  Recruiting  Plan 
Gaining  access  to  the  market 
Legality  of  directory  information 
DoD  Student  Testing  Program  (ASVAB) 

* Liaison  techniques  with  educators  and  COIs 

■ Centers  of  Influence  events 
Educator  tours 

® Concurrent  Admissions  Program  (CONAP) 
Planning  for  Life  Awards  Program 

* Established  schools  list 

■ Tier  evaluations 

■ Personal  and  professional  development 
® Education  incentives  (MGIB,  ACF,  LRP) 

A primary  mission  of  the  battalion  ESS  is  to 
provide  recruiters  training  and  educational  serv- 
ices. Use  this  resource. 

Good  recruiting! 


August  1996 
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News  Briefs 


National  Voter 

Registration  Act 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  notified  the  CG  that  a seri- 
ous administrative  error  has 
occurred  at  one  of  our  recruiting  sta- 
tions. Please  read  the  following  care- 
fully for  understanding  to  help 
preclude  future  mistakes  that  may 
cause  adverse  ramifications  for  you 
and  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

On  Jun.  5,  1996,  two  Voter  Reg- 
istration Application  Forms  (DD 
Form  2644)  were  improperly  routed 
to  the  office  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Program  from  an  Army 
recruiting  station.  The  forms  should 
have  been  mailed  directly  to  the  state 
voter  registration  office  as  stated  in 
the  Registration  Application  In- 
structional Guide. 

The  envelope  containing  the 
forms  was  postmarked  Jun.  1, 1996, 
and  the  DD  Form  2644  had  been 
completed  by  the  citizens  applying 
for  registration  on  Sept.  15,  1995. 
This  type  of  delay  is  unacceptable. 
This  error  caused  two  citizens  to  be 
ineligible  to  vote  in  this  year’s  pri- 
mary election. 

Please  note  that  station  command- 
ers must  send  completed  DD  Forms 
2644  to  the  address  indicated  in  the 
state  section  of  the  RAIG  within  five 
days  of  completion. 

The  NVRA  specifies  that  recruit- 
ment offices  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a voter  registration  agency. 
However,  the  NVRA  does  not  limit 
the  scope  of  voter  registration  appli- 
cation activity  on  a state-by-state  ba- 
sis. Therefore,  recruiters  are 
required  to  assist  any  citizen  who 
comes  into  their  office,  regardless  of 
the  citizen ’s  state  of  residence.  Re- 
cruiters must  refer  to  the  appropriate 
state  in  Chapter  Two  of  the  Registra- 
tion Guide  when  assisting  a citizen 


in  completing  the  DD  Form  2644. 

Headquarters  has  received  numer- 
ous calls  from  the  field  requesting 
publications  and  forms.  Publications 
and  forms  are  stocked  at  the  Balti- 
more Publications  Center.  They 
should  be  ordered  through  your  pub- 
lications and  forms  clerk.  Requests 
should  be  sent  electronically  using 
the  STARPUBS  DDN  Interface  Sys- 
tem (SDIS). 

Paper  copies  of  DA  Form  4569 
are  no  longer  being  accepted.  This 
software  was  distributed  to  all  ac- 
count holders  by  the  Baltimore  Pub- 
lications Center.  The  correct  unit  of 
issue  for  DD  Form  2644  is  “cd”  and 
DD  Form  2645  is  “cs.”  If  you  are  not 
currently  using  the  SDIS  to  order 
your  publications  and  forms,  contact 
Eileen  Devine  at  USAREC  IM, 
(502)  626-0034. 

As  a reminder,  the  quarterly  report 
is  due  to  RCRO-PP  five  days  after 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  POC  is  Mr. 
Stewart,  DSN  536-0494  or  800-223- 
3735,  extension  6-0494. 

DEP/DTP  mem - 
bers  may  use 
MWR  facilities 

Effective  Jul.  2,  1996,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  US  Army  Delayed  Entry 
Program  and  Delayed  Training  Pro- 
gram and  their  family  members  are 
authorized  as  an  exception  to  policy 
to  use  all  Morale,  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation facilities. 

As  a temporary  measure,  presen- 
tation of  the  DEP/DTP  enlistment 
agreement  (DD  Form  4)  and  a pic- 
ture identification  card  will  suffice 
for  entry.  This  authorization  entitles 
all  Army  DEP/DTP  members  to 
utilize  all  Army  installation 
gyms/physical  fitness/field  houses 
and  aquatic  training;  leisure  travel 
services;  MWR  food,  beverage  and 
entertainment  programs  on  military 
installations;  libraries;  golf  courses; 


arts  and  craft  centers;  amuse- 
ment/vending machines;  automo- 
tive craft/skills;  MWR-  sponsored 
bingo  games;  bowling  centers;  ca- 
sino games;  entertainment  (perform- 
ing arts)  which  include  musical 
activities  organized  for  individual  or 
groups;  professional  entertainment; 
outdoor  recreation;  raffles  to  raise 
funds  for  MWR  activities;  recrea- 
tion centers,  including  Better  Op- 
portunities for  Single  Soldiers 
(BOSS);  installation  sports  pro- 
grams; swimming  pools  and  youth 
services. 

The  priority  for  DEP/DTP  mem- 
bers and  their  families  will  be  the 
same  as  that  for  active  duty  members 
for  category  “C”  MWR  activities 
only.  Active  duty  has  priority  for  all 
other  categories.  A letter  of  authori- 
zation from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Installation  Management, 
HQDA,  has  been  sent  to  each  bri- 
gade. All  battalions  and  stations 
should  have  received  this  letter,  so 
that  they  can  provide  a copy  to  each 
of  the  military  installations  they  in- 
tend to  use. 

A DEP/DTP  member  is  by  law  a 
member  of  the  US  Army;  however, 
remember  these  “soldiers”  have  not 
been  through  basic  training  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Ensure 
you  properly  brief  each  DEP/DTP 
member  on  the  standards  of  conduct 
we  expect  on  our  military  installa- 
tions. We  must  ensure  each 
DEP/DTP  member  has  a sense  of 
belonging.  From  the  moment  they 
swear  in,  they  expect  to  be  welcome 
in  the  Army,  as  well  as  to  be  led  to 
success.  Let’s  use  this  exception  to 
expose  these  soldiers  to  the  positive 
benefits  we  told  them  about  during 
our  sales  presentation. 

Point  of  contact  for  this  headquar- 
ters, through  appropriate  channels, 
is  SFC  Green  at  1-800-  223-3735, 
extension  6-0468. 
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News  Briefs 


Credit  for  MOS 
tech  competence 

After  the  Army  discontinued  ad- 
ministering the  Soldier  Develop- 
ment Test  in  February  1995,  the 
American  Council  of  Education 
(ACE)  looked  into  the  possibility  of 
using  NCOERs  as  the  sole  indicator 
of  MOS  proficiency.  It  was  found 
that,  while  the  NCOER  is  an  indica- 
tor of  competency  in  management 
skills,  it  falls  short  as  an  indicator  of 
technical  competence.  Further  study 
led  to  the  following  interim  policy: 

After  March  1995,  only  soldiers  in 
skill  levels  30,  40,  and  50  will  be 
eligible  for  management  credit 
based  on  the  NCOER.  They  will  also 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  technical 
credit  recommended  for  the  preced- 
ing skill  level. 

The  MOS  exhibits  in  the  1996 
Guide  have  been  modified  to  reflect 
this  policy.  Current  exhibits  with  an 
end-date  of  “present”  will  contain 
the  following  special  note  after  skill 
level  20  recommendation:  “This  rec- 
ommendation for  skill  level  20  is 
valid  for  (date  varies)  - February 
1995  only.  Other  exhibits  will  be 
end-dated  February  1995  and  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhibit  dated  March 
1995  - present.” 

ACE  will  continue  to  collect  in- 
formation and  data  regarding  sol- 
diers’ technical  competence.  Once 
evaluations  are  completed  and  suffi- 
cient information  is  gathered,  ACE 
will  make  a final  determination  on 
this  policy. 

State-of-the-art 

videoconference 

by  Nancy  Hutchinson,  Des 
Moines  Bn  A&PA 

The  Des  Moines  Battalion  Lead- 
ership Team,  staff,  and  leadership  of 
the  six  company  teams  stepped  into 
the  21st  century  last  month  during 


their  first  video  conference  held  on 
the  Iowa  Communications  Network. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  TDY  expenses 
and  save  time,  Des  Moines  Bn  held 
their  July  Command  and  Staff  and 
BLT/CLT  Training  via  the  televideo 
capabilities  of  the  Iowa  Communica- 
tions Fiber  Optic  network,  courtesy 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. The  six  CLTs  were  located  at 
various  televideo  locations  in  Iowa 
with  the  Omaha  and  Lincoln  CLTs 
crossing  over  the  Nebraska/Iowa 
border  and  linking  into  the  Council 
Bluffs  network,  while  the  BLT  and 
staff  were  located  in  the  Des  Moines 
Federal  Building 

The  video  conference  not  only 
saved  TDY  expense,  but  100  hours 

Promotion 

Congratulations  to 
the  following  cadre  re- 
cruiters whose  names 
appeared  on  the  SFC 
promotion  list: 

Alexander,  Marion  J 
Anderson,  Rodney  M 
Ashcraft,  Aaron  D 
Atkinson,  Kenneth  M 
Barnette,  Sindy  D 
Barth,  Thomas  Andre 
Belanger,  Michael  A 
Bell,  Timothy  R 
Belle,  Errol  E 
Bercaw,  Robin  M 
Beutler,  Steven  C 
Billiot,  John  J 
Bratt,  Daniel  D 
Brown,  Claude  D 
Brown,  Michael  A 
Burgess,  Shawn  E 
Byas,  Edward  Jerome 
Calvert,  Aaron  S 
Clark,  Russell  C 
Cole,  Garry  L 
Colonmartinez,  Jose 
Conway,  Myles  R 
Cunningham,  Robert 
Day,  Kenneth  D 
Dejesus-Gonzalez,  A 
DelMarto,  Anthony  J 
Downs,  Joseph  H 
Dumas,  Carl  Roland 
Endres,  Ronald  John 
Felder,  Charles  E 


of  collective  travel  time  was 
avoided,  as  well  as  gas  costs  and 
GOV  usage.  Although  some  were  a 
little  nervous  about  appearing  on 
camera/  the  teleconference  went  ex- 
tremely smooth  The  initial  test  of  the 
system  was  successful,  so  the  battal- 
ion will  conduct  training  and  meet- 
ings via  videoconferencing  for  the 
foreseeable  future  in  the  areas  of 
HRAP  senior  blitz,  ENTNAC,  Spe- 
cial Missions  achievement,  Army 
Family  Team  Building,  USAR,  etc. 

Credit  for  this  initiative  goes  to 
the  Iowa  Education  Specialist,  Mr. 
Jim  Monk,  who  researched  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  battalion  using  the 
fiber  optic  network  and  presented  a 
plan  outlining  its  advantages 
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IMPROVING  YOUR  STATION’S  ENVIRONMENT 


Part  2 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a three-part  article. 

The  conclusion  will  appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Recruiter  Journal. 

by  SFC  Gary  J.  Bowery 

Hopefully,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
some  of  last  month’s  innovative  ideas.  If  you’ll 
remember,  “Prospecting”  is  broken  down  into  six 
categories:  Time  Management,  General  Prospecting, 
Directing  Prospecting,  Telephone  Prospecting,  Area 
Canvassing,  and  Schools  Programs.  We  left  off  last 
month  with  General  Prospecting.  Let’s  continue. 

General  prospecting 

Remember,  general  prospecting  means  to  always  use 
all  your  available  lead  sources.  Don’t  just  rely  on  one  or 
two  methods.  As  a station 
commander,  try  to  refrain 
from  sending  a new  recruiter 
alone  into  his  or  her  area  to 
prospect.  New  recruiters 
need  to  be  effectively  intro- 
duced to  the  various  meth- 
ods of  prospecting  and 
correctly  trained  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Recruiters  need  to  think 
of  this  business  as  a 24-hour 
job.  Prospecting  doesn’t  just 
begin  when  you  arrive  at 
work  and  end  when  you  get 
off.  Always  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  a potential  prospect 
even  when  you  are  off  duty. 

Every  lead  gained  or  appointment  made  while  off  duty 
decreases  the  work  effort  while  you’re  on  duty. 

Try  using  a point  system  to  measure  prospecting  suc- 
cess (e.g.,  1 point  for  each  business  card  passed  out,  2 
points  for  each  poster  hung,  5 points  for  each  lead 
[name  and  number]  generated,  30  points  for  each  ap- 
pointment made).  Using  the  above  point  system,  re- 
quire each  recruiter  to  achieve  30  points  per  day. 

While  conducting  “hot  knocks,”  make  sure  you  are 
leaving  RPIs,  business  cards,  and  personalized  notes  at 
those  homes  where  nobody  answers  or  the  prospect  is 
not  home.  These  are  just  a few  examples  of  how  to  ef- 
fectively conduct  general  prospecting. 


Telephone  prospecting 

It  is  said  that  telephone  prospecting  is  the  most  inex- 
pensive means  to  talk  to  the  largest  span  of  people  with 
the  minimal  amount  of  time.  For  that  reason  alone  we 
must  always  protect  our  scheduled  phone  prospecting 
time.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  venture  away  from  com- 
pleting your  “red  time”  to  talk  with  other  recruiters, 
handle  walk-ins,  or  work  on  your  administration. 

Try  calling  juniors  for  the  first  20-30  minutes  as  a 
warm-up,  and  then  convert  to  the  harder  markets.  You 
may  also  want  to  try  prospecting  from  7:30  to  8:30  a.m. 
for  grads,  catching  them  before  they  go  looking  for  a 
job  or  going  to  work.  Try  ro- 
tating grad  LRLs  among  re- 
cruiters in  the  station  to  fully 
penetrate  the  market. 

Create  a contest  with  all 
the  recruiters  plus  the  station 
commander  to  see  who  can 
make  the  most  appointments 
in  a designated  time;  award 
the  winners  with  a suitable  re- 
ward. During  the  contest  have 
some  means  of  informing  all 
the  players  when  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  (e.g.,  ringing 
a bell  or  annotating  a butcher 
board  with  everyone’s  name 
on  it). 

If  a recruiter  is  currently  struggling  with  phone  pros- 
pecting, give  him  a mental  break  and  have  him  prospect 
using  another  lead  source.  Keep  in  mind  telephone  pros- 
pecting does  not  need  to  be  boring  to  be  effective.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  beneficial  telephone  prospecting 
is  done  while  having  fun  doing  it. 

Area  canvassing 

Area  canvassing  is  a dual  function  task.  The  first 
part  is  displaying  posters,  handing  out  business  cards, 
and  establishing  community  awareness  of  Army  oppor- 
tunities. Part  two  is  talking  to  everyone  about  the  Army 
and  obtaining  appointments  or  generating  leads. 

Try  training  new  recruiters  on  area  canvassing  by  de- 
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termining  the  recruiter’s  interest  outside  the  job,  and 
then  taking  them  to  that  area  to  start.  This  helps  in 
building  their  self-confidence  because  they  will  have  a 
familiar  ground  on  which  to  prospect. 

Another  important  consideration  is  to  always  have  a 
prospecting  plan  and  goal  before  conducting  area  can- 
vassing. The  following  questions  may  be  considered 
when  formulating  your  plan: 

■ Where  is  your  market  located  that  works  in  low 
paying  jobs? 

■ Where  is  your  market  looking  for  low  paying 
jobs? 

■ Where  does  your  market  go  to  relax? 

Send  recruiters  out  to  area  canvass  in  teams  of  two 
or  three  instead  of  individually. 

When  planning  your  day,  allow  time  while  driving 
to  and  from  destinations  to  area  canvass.  Who  knows, 
you  just  might  find  someone  walking  the  streets  or 
working  in  the  yard  that  might  listen  to  you  about 
Army  opportunities.  Remember  to  prospect  where  peo- 
ple congregate;  visit  high  schools  during  lunch  and  af- 
ter school,  visit  bus  stops  near  major  colleges  and 
universities,  for  example. 

There  are  many  more  ideas  that  can  be  tried  while 
conducting  area  canvassing.  The  last  area  in  prospect- 
ing we  will  discuss  is  schools  programs. 

Schools  programs 

A schools  program  provides  you  a great  opportunity 
to  plant  the  Army  seed.  Explain  to  new  recruiters  the 
importance  of  not  going  into  their  schools  too  quickly 
or  aggressively.  Teach  them  to  be  subtle  and  to  take 
their  time  to  establish  rapport.  Also,  inform  them  not  to 
always  visit  their  schools  in  the  morning,  but  try  show- 
ing up  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  Let  them  know  that 
mornings  are  usually  the  school’s  busiest  time  of  day. 

Get  involved  with  the  department  heads  and  main- 
tain rapport  with  teachers,  coaches,  and  counselors  as 
well  as  the  students.  When  talking  with  these  folks,  dis- 
cuss topics  that  are  of  interest  to  them,  not  just  about 
the  Army. 

If  you  were  arrested 
for  being  a salesman, 
would  there  be  enough 
evidence  to  convict 
you? 


Have  recruiters  participate  in  school  activities  by  us- 
ing their  personal  talents,  such  as  playing  instruments 
or  coaching.  You  could  also  volunteer  to  work  conces- 
sion stands  at  high  school  sporting  events.  Try  planning 
table  days  in  the  school  cafeteria.  This  helps  improve 
your  relationship  with  the  school  because  you’re  not  in- 
terfering with  class  or  study  times.  Provide  a comple- 
mentary food  tray  to  the  faculty  either  in  their  lounge  or 
the  counselor’s  office. 

Some  reasons  why  you  need  to  visit  your  high 
school  are  to  participate  in  JROTC,  hand  out  birthday, 
secretary  day,  and  holiday  cards,  etc.  As  station  com- 
mander, to  help  keep  school  folders  completed,  give 
your  recruiters  a letter  grade  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  on  each 
high  school  folder.  Remind  your  recruiters  they  are  an 
asset  to  the  school  as  well  as  the  community. 

SALES  PRESENTATION 

The  next  critical  task  we  will  discuss  is  the  sales 
presentation.  We  have  broken  the  sales  presentation 
down  into  six  sub-topics  and  they  are: 

■ Conducting  the  appointment, 

■ Establish  rapport, 

■ Determine  needs  and  interests, 

■ Facts,  evidence,  benefits,  agreement 

■ Close  and  handle  objectives,  and 

■ Determine  qualifications. 

Conducting  the  appointment 

Let’s  look  at  the  first  area,  conducting  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Develop  self-confidence  in  your  product  knowledge 
and  presentation  skills.  Most  importantly,  make  sure 
you  complete  the  sales  interview  every  single  time, 
even  when  the  prospect  may  not  be  qualified;  practice 
builds  confidence. 

Schedule  most  of  your  appointments  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  American  living  room.  When  conducting 
house  calls,  conduct  the  appointment  with  the  parents 
present,  if  possible,  especially  for  a high  school  senior. 
Plan  on  taking  a minimum  of  two  hours  to  conduct  an 
appointment. 

Find  out  if  the  applicant  talked  or  is  going  to  talk  to 
any  of  the  other  services.  If  your  station  is  co-located 
with  the  other  services,  walk  your  applicants  to  their 
cars  after  the  interview  (look  out  for  those  “parking  lot 
recruiters”  from  the  other  services). 

Establish  rapport 

How  about  establishing  rapport?  Compliment  the 
prospect’s  and/or  parent’s  collections  of  pictures,  home- 
made quilts,  trophies,  etc.,  that  are  on  display  in  the 
home,  but  be  sincere.  Do  not  talk  Army  right  away  be- 
cause they  can  see  that  you  are  in  the  Army;  instead, 
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Confidence  contributes 
more  to  conversation  than 

Wit 

— Francois  De  La  Rochefoucauld 


work  on  the  rapport.  Be  respectful,  treat  them  like  you 
would  like  to  be  treated,  and  approach  every  prospect 
as  a friend.  Have  a genuine  concern  for  the  prospect’s 
interests  and  you  will  find  your  efforts  more  rewarding. 

Determining  needs  and  interests 

Determining  needs  and  interests  is  a critical  point 
within  the  sales  presentation.  If  you  are  properly  listen- 
ing, then  this  is  where  the  applicant  will  tell  you  what 
he  or  she  wants.  Ask  a lot  of  questions  phrased  in  a con- 
versational form  and  remember  to  listen,  listen,  listen. 
Identify  your  applicant’s  long  range  goals  and  use  this 
information  to  identify  near  term  needs  such  as  train- 
ing, education,  and  experience  to  sell  them  on. 

Facts,  evidence,  benefits,  and 
agreement 

Facts,  evidence,  benefits,  and  agreement  is  the  next 
step  in  the  sales  presentation.  Develop  a trend  within 
your  station  that  no  prospect  leaves  the  office  without 
committing  to  either  enlist  in  the  Army,  take  theAS- 
VAB,  or  establish  a date,  time,  and  place  for  follow-up. 

At  the  very  least  during  this  stage  you  have  to  make 
prospects  see  themselves  accomplishing  their  goals  by 
creating  a positive  word  picture.  Remember,  your  pros- 
pect's earning  that  education  degree  is  not  the  true  buy- 
ing motive,  but  how  he  plans  to  benefit  from  having 
obtained  that  degree,  that’s  what  you  need  to  sell  him 
on. 

Try  using  phraseology  contained  in  RPIs  during 
your  sales  presentation.  Never  let  an  applicant  leave  the 
office  empty-handed  (give  the  applicant  RPIs,  benefit 
summary  sheet,  and  so  forth). 

Closing  and  handling  objections 

Closing  and  handling  objections  is  not  as  hard  as 
recruiters  make  it  out  to  be.  Sit  down  with  all  your  re- 
cruiters and  collectively  construct  the  best  trial  closes 
for  your  recruiting  area.  Try  to  anticipate  objections  and 
tailor  them  into  your  sales  presentation;  answer  them 
before  the  prospect  can  surface  them. 

For  prospects  currently  employed  use  the  “dare  to 
compare”  method  (on  a sheet  of  paper  compare  his  cur- 
rent job’s  benefits  to  the  Army’s  benefits).  Don’t  let  an 


applicant  leave  the  office  with  an  unanswered  objec- 
tion. Allow  another  recruiter  or  the  station  commander 
try  to  handle  the  objection. 

The  importance  of  determining  qualifications  cannot 
be  overlooked.  All  applicants  should  be  put  in  the  “hot 
seat”  with  the  station  commander  to  determine  why 
they  are  enlisting  and  verify  all  qualifications.  Ask  all 
the  right  questions  and  don’t  fear  the  answers  which 
may  disqualify  the  applicant.  When  in  doubt,  get  medi- 
cal documents. 

Processing 

The  final  area  for  this  month’s  article  we  are  going 
to  discuss  is  processing.  The  most  important  considera- 
tion is  that  all  applicants  should  be  treated  the  same 
way  you  would  liked  to  be  treated  (put  yourself  in  their 
position).  Once  again,  make  sure  you  put  every  appli- 
cant in  the  “hot  seat”  with  the  station  commander  prior 
to  going  to  MEPS. 

Ensure  enlistment  packets  are  accurately  filled  out. 
Establish  a policy  within  your  station  that  the  first  re- 
cruiter to  make  a mistake  on  a packet  will  be  the  newly 
appointed  station  QC.  He  or  she  retains  this  honorable 
position  until  he  or  she  finds  a mistake  on  another  re- 
cruiter’s packet.  Enlistment  packets,  as  a minimum, 
need  to  be  looked  at  by  two  recruiters  before  being 
turned  in  to  the  station  commander. 

Conduct  an  AAR  with  your  recruiters  during  your 
weekly  meetings  and  discuss  any  processing  problems 
that  occurred  the  previous  week. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  call  the  guidance  counselors  and 
give  them  special  instructions  on  your  applicants. 


Never  help  a person 
with  a task  at  which  he 
feels  he  can  succeed. 

— Maria  Montessori 


Once  again,  you’ll  find  some  creative  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  article  which  are  tried  and  proven  by  your 
peers.  Please  be  objective  and  give  them  a try  before 
condemning  them  to  the  wasteland  of  forgotten  knowl- 
edge. An  idea  is  only  a seed  of  potential  growth  waiting 
to  be  planted  and  tended.  You  can  be  the  gardener  who 
cultivates  these  seeds  in  the  garden  of  your  mind  and 
bear  fruit  to  the  riches  of  success  they  will  bloom. 

This  discussion  will  be  concluded  in  next  month ’s 
Pro  Talk. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX.  KENTUCKY  40121-2726 


BEPIY  TO 
ATTENTION  OE 


RCPER-HR  (600-8-10) 


0 4 JUN  1996 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Commanders 
SUBJECT:  Time  Off  Policy 


1 . I consider  taking  leave  and  occasional  time  off  to  be  vital  to  the  well  being  of  our  soldiers  and 
families.  Our  soldiers  routinely  work  long,  hard,  irregular  hours  to  meet  the  recruiting  mission. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  spend  quality  time  with  their  family  or  on  personal  matters  to  maintain 
their  morale,  emotional  health,  and  high  level  of  duty  performance. 

2.  Every  commander  in  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  is  charged  with  taking  care 
of  soldiers  and  ensuring  that  they  are  allowed  to  use  all  of  their  leave  each  year.  Commanders  are 
to  develop  and  maintain  a leave  plan  that  balances  the  needs  of  the  soldier  with  mission 
requirements  and  incorporates  the  following  policies: 

a.  No  soldier  will  lose  leave  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

b.  To  obtain  maximum  benefit,  the  plan  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  take  frequent  periods 
of  leave  as  it  is  earned  (30  days  per  year).  This  will  include  the  opportunity  to  take  at  least  one 
leave  period  each  year  of  14  consecutive  days  in  length  or  longer  when  possible. 

c.  There  will  be  no  pressure  to  take  “working”  leaves  just  to  “bum”  leave  days. 

d.  Every  soldier  will  take  two  afternoons  off  each  month  for  family  activities. 

e.  Soldiers  will  not  be  required  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Exceptions  will  be  only  for 
unavoidable  operational  requirements  or  participation  in  holiday  military  events,  and  in  these 
instances,  compensatory  time  off  is  to  be  given. 

3.  The  Command  Sergeant  Major,  Deputy  Commanding  General,  and  I will  inspect  this  program 
during  our  visits.  We  will  also  check  with  spouses  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  known  and  being 
implemented. 

4.  A copy  of  this  memorandum  is  to  be  permanently  displayed  on  all  official  bulletin  boards, 
station  level,  and  above.  Commanders  must  also  ensure  that  all  soldiers  are  aware  of  this  policy. 
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High  School  Programs 

by  SFC  Gary  Kimbrough 
Montgomery  Bn  Senior  Trainer 


One  of  our  best  lead 

sources  is  a high  school. 
We  prospect  daily  from 
lead  refinement  lists 
(LRLs),  which  were  con- 
structed during  our  pros- 
pects’ junior  year.  We  also 
spend  hours,  which  add  up 
to  weeks,  in  our  schools 
during  setups,  classroom 
presentations,  awards 
ceremonies,  career  days, 
and  other  events.  All  of 
these  activities  make  up 
our  school  program. 

The  high  school  program  should  be  a planned,  priori- 
tized, and  coordinated  effort  designed  to  create  a posi- 
tive awareness  and  interest  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  its  programs  among  our  students,  their  parents,  and 
the  educators.  The  more  interest  generated  in  the  school, 
the  more  interest  will  be  generated  within  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  high  school  program  is  broken  into  four  phases: 
summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  There  are  several  regu- 
latory requirements  (located  in  USAREC  Regulation 
350-6,  Table  3-1),  but  you  must  customize  your  pro- 
gram around  your  own 
schools’  policies.  The  key 
to  an  effective  high  school 
program  is  planning  and 
then  making  it  happen. 

The  first  step  to  an  effec- 
tive high  school  program  is 
the  first  step  of  the  sales  in- 
terview or  telephone  call. 
That’s  right  — blueprinting! 


How  do  you  do  it?  Well,  the  best  place  to  start  is  your 
high  school  folders  from  previous  years.  You  can  find 
them  in  your  station  files  (601-2101).  Read  them,  ana- 
lyze them,  and  look  for  anything  that  needs  to  be 
changed  this  year.  Look  for  helpful  people  you  didn’t 
even  know  about.  Look  for  things  that  were  used  or 
tried  in  the  past  that  worked.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  your  problems  that  can  be  solved  by  do- 
ing what  some  other  recruiter  has  already  done. 

The  second  step  is  getting  out  of  your  office  and  into 
your  schools.  That’s  right  — building  rapport,  probably 
the  most  important  step  of  all!  If  you  don’t  sell  yourself 
to  the  school,  chances  are  the  school  won’t  let  you  sell 
the  Army  to  their  students.  Many  school  officials  are 
still  convinced  the  sole  purpose  of  recruiters’  visiting 
their  schools  is  to  talk  their  students  into  dropping  out 
and  enlisting  into  the  United  States  Army.  This  miscon- 
ception must  be  dealt  with  before  you  can  have  an  effec- 
tive high  school  program.  In  most  cases,  once  the 

Many  school  officials  are 
still  convinced  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  recruiters’  visiting 
their  schools  is  to  talk  their 
students  into  dropping  out 
and  enlisting  into  the 
United  States  Army. 
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— folders  can  make  the  difference 


faculty  realizes  you  have  the  best  interests  of  their  stu- 
dents in  mind,  they  can  be  unbelievably  helpful. 

The  previous  year’s  school  program  is  closed  out  on 
June  30.  This  means  you  finish  up  the  school  folders 
and  file  them  in  your  station  files.  On  July  1,  you  offi- 
cially begin  the  new  school  program.  You  start  a new 
folder  on  all  assigned  schools. 

Many  new  recruiters  do  not  understand  the  purpose 
behind  the  school  folders,  so  I will  give  you  a brief  run- 
down. The  main  purpose  is  to  provide  each  assigned  re- 
cruiter a historical  reference  of  past  and  present 
performance  and  productivity.  The  school  folder  will  as- 
sist each  recruiter  in  plan- 
ning and  maintaining  a 
consistent  school  pro- 
gram and  give  every  re- 
cruiter the  opportunity  to 
increase  and  exceed  past 
production.  What  that  ba- 
sically means  is  that 
when  filling  out  your 
school  folder,  you  need  to 
be  specific  and  ensure 
that  both  positives  and 
negatives  about  the 
school  are  listed. 

For  example:  If  a par- 
ticular teacher  or  coun- 
selor is  very  helpful, 
ensure  that  this  informa- 
tion is  recorded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a particular 
teacher  or  counselor  is  un- 
helpful, that  needs  to  be 
recorded  as  well.  The  rea- 
son for  both  is  simple.  If 
you  leave  suddenly  and  a 
new  recruiter  takes  over,  he  or  she  will  know  who  to  go 
to  for  help.  That  recruiter  will  also  know  who  to  work 
on  at  the  school.  You  should  list  every  important  detail 
about  your  schools,  i.e.,  school  colors,  mascots,  whether 
they  voluntarily  or  mandatory  test  ASVAB  and  at  what 
grade.  You  should  also  have  a strip  map  to  the  school 
from  the  station,  showing  both  distance  and  time  to 
travel.  The  more  complete  your  school  folder  is, 
chances  are  the  more  complete  your  school  program  is. 
What  is  even  more  important  than 
that  is  future  recruiters  will  also  be 
successful.  For  a complete  regulatory 
example,  refer  to  USAREC  Reg  350- 
6,  Appendix  C-l. 


Both  July  and  August  are  great  opportunities  to  get  a 
head  start  on  your  LRLs.  Start  constructing  the  junior 
list  now  because  it  must  be  completed  by  January  31. 
You  should  spend  time  in  your  schools  this  summer, 
building  rapport  with  your  counselors.  Ensure  that  they 
get  your  book  covers  and  school  calendars  as  early  as 

possible.  Coordinate  with  the  school 
coaches  for  this  year’s  football  and 
basketball  schedules.  Schedule  “tea 
and  crumpets”  or  even  a luncheon. 
Use  the  summer  phase  to  build  rap- 
port strong  enough  to  last  the  whole 
year,  if  needed.  Volunteer  to  help 
with  registration.  This  is  one  way  to  show  you  care 
about  those  students. 

September  is  the  first  real  month  of  school.  You 
would  be  wise  not  to  be  too  demanding  of  your  counsel- 
ors. Stop  by  to  greet  them.  Ask  if  you  can  help  with  any- 
thing. If  they  say  they  need  help,  either  help  them 
yourself  or  get  one  of  your  sharp  grad  DEP  members  to 
assist.  Be  visible  in  your  school,  schedule  yourself  to 
eat  lunch  there  at  least  once  a week,  if  possible  and  per- 
mitted. It  is  important  to  remember  that  during  the  sum- 
mer phase  you  may  schedule  ASVAB.  The  reason  to 
start  now  is  to  lock  it  in  before  the  school  fall  calendar 
is  full.  Keep  in  mind  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm. 

During  the  winter  phase  (October,  November,  Decem- 
ber), continue  to  build  rapport  with  the  school.  There 
are  also  several  regulatory  contact  requirements  that 
must  be  accomplished  — check  out  USAREC  Reg  350- 
6,  Table  3-1. 

October  is  the  month  when 
the  homecoming  parade  nor- 
mally occurs.  Get  permission 
to  participate  in  the  activities. 

This  is  the  time  to  coordinate 
with  an  Army  band  and  get  them  scheduled  for  as  many 
of  your  schools  as  possible.  November  and  December 
are  great  opportunities  to  call  those  college  students 
who  are  home  for  the  holidays. 

January  is  the  halfway  point  of  your  school  program. 
Eighty  percent  of  your  senior  males  must  be  contacted 
by  January  31.  In  February  and  March  continue  to  pros- 
pect your  seniors.  It  is  also  a great  chance  to  get  a head 
start  on  that  junior  class.  Get  some  interest  generated 
early  and  beat  out  those  other  branches. 

April,  May,  and  June  are  the  end  of  the  school  year 
and  the  end  of  your  school  program.  Follow  up  with  all 
those  procrastinating  seniors.  Finish  up  your  school  fold 
ers  and  get  ready  for  the  new  senior  class.  It  starts  all 
over  again. 


If  a particular 
teacher  or  coun- 
selor is  very  help- 
ful, ensure  that 
this  information 
is  recorded. 

On  the  other 
hand , if  a particu- 
lar teacher  or 
counselor  is 
unhelpful , that 
needs  to  be  re- 
corded as  well. 
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Success  Stories 

CD 


Photo  by  Carolyn  K.  Nielsen 


by  Warren  Nielsen 
Total  Recruiting  Quality  Manager 

Success  — “The  difference  between  a suc- 
cessful person  and  others  is  not  a lack  of  strength, 
not  a lack  of  knowledge,  but  rather  in  a lack  of 
will.”  How  do  you  define  success?  Personal  suc- 
cess maybe  as  easy  as  making  a promise  and  keep- 
ing it,  or  setting  a goal  and  achieving  it.  Goals  have 
been  set  by  the  various  reengineering  design  teams 
that  were  formed  to  evaluate  and  review  the  major 
processes  within  the  command.  Their  teaming  ef- 
fort involved  bringing  together  groups  of  people, 
pooling  their  skills,  talents,  and  knowledge  to  im- 
prove work  functions  and  productivity.  Some  of  the 
noteworthy,  ongoing  team  success  stories  are  sum- 
marized below: 

Recruit  Process 

• Consolidation  of  54  USAREC  Regulations  into 
one  stand-alone  support  regulation  and  one  man- 
agement and  processing  regulation  (completion  tar- 
get, date  Jan  97). 

■ Deletion  of  18  USAREC  Supplements  to  Army 
Regulations  (completion  target  date,  Jan  97). 


Logistics  Process 

■ Empowered  RSB  exhibitors  with  VISA  credit 
cards  to  make  purchases  at  the  time  and  place  sup- 
plies and  services  are  needed  without  waiting  for 
higher  authority  approval. 

• Reviewing  the  consolidation  of  paying  all  phone 
bills  within  the  command  at  one  centralized  loca- 
tion. Currently  6th  Brigade  is  paying  3rd  Brigade’s 
phone  bill. 

■ The  RPI  warehouse  has  reduced  cycle  time  from  3- 
5 weeks  to  3 days.  This  effort  has  clearly  provided 
recruiters  with  a substantial  improvement  in  cus- 
tomer service  response  time. 

Personnel  Process 

■ Established  a Sl/PSNCO  Course  that  focused  on 
USAREC  unique  personnel  issues:  ARADS, 

CIMS,  AGR  Management  and  Incentive  Awards. 

■ Improved  medical  claims  processing  time  (45-60 
days)  for  one  Health  Service  Support  Area 
(HSSA)  located  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Other  four 
HSSAs  hopefully  will  follow. 

Command  & Control  Process 

■ Look  for  many  changes/mergers/consolidations 
within  the  USAREC  headquarters  as  cost  savings 
are  explored. 

Information  Systems  Process 

■ Modernized  Desktop  PC  at  the  station  level,  capa- 
ble of  faxing  and  printing,  carries  a sound  card,  ex- 
tra video  memory  and  a suite  of  office  automation 
tools. 

More  Success  Stories 

MG  Lenhardt  will  be  briefed  over  the  next  few 
months  on  the  progress  and  recommendations  of  each 
process.  As  a result  of  the  briefings,  we  will  have 
additional  improvements  under  consideration  for  the 
near  future. 

Most  of  the  improvements  will  provide  the  means  to 
either  improve  productivity,  reduce  cycle  time  or  reduce 
the  administrative  burden.  The  end  result  will  be  a more 
effective  and  efficient  organization  poised  for  success 
now  and  in  the  future. 

As  a spirit  of  teamwork  pervades  the  command, 
soldiers  and  civilians  everywhere  will  begin  working 
together  towards  process  improvement  goals  — no 
barriers,  no  factions,  “all  one  team”  moving  together  in 
the  same  direction.  Look  for  more  success  stories  as  the 
reengineering  efforts  continue  to  mature.  ^ 
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Planning  for  Life 


— Starting  early  for  success 

Story  and  photos  by  Ron  Van  Dyck,  Los  Angeles  Bn  A&PA 

As  a parent,  have  you  ever  thought 

about  your  children’s  futures?  Knowing  what  you 
now  know  as  an  adult,  you  probably  wish  your 
children  had  a plan  for  life  as  early  as  the  eighth 
grade.  So  if  your  child  asks,  “Why  plan  for  life?” 
you’d  better  have  an  answer.  Fortunately,  the  Plan- 
ning for  Life  (PFL)  program  highlights  the  impor- 
tance of  earlier  and  better  career  planning  for 
American  youth. 

Planning  for  Life  is  an  annual  recognition  program 
spotlighting  exemplary  career  planning  programs.  PFL 
is  also  a system  through  which  the  Army  provides  infor- 
mation on  the  development  of  career  planning  programs 
to  interested  educators.  Development  of  materials  and 
educational  support  is  provided  by  the  National  Consor- 
tium of  State  Career  Guidance  Supervisors. 

USAREC’s  goal  is  to  register  all  55,000  public  and 
private  schools  (grades  6-14)  into  PFL.  The  registration 
of  schools  and  organizations  into  PFL  ensures  valuable 
material  on  career  planning,  provided  by  the  Army,  will 
continually  reach  them.  Once  registered  in  PFL,  educa- 
tors and  counselors  who  believe  that  their  schools  have 
outstanding  career  planning  programs  may  consider  ap- 
plying for  state  and  national  recognition. 

Under  the  recognition  program,  each  participating 
state  conducts  a rating  and  review  of  the  submitted  ap- 
plications. The  career  guidance  supervisor  at  the  state 
department  of  education  convenes  a panel  to  conduct 
this  rating  and  review.  The  state  forwards  application 
packets  of  the  state  winners  to  the  National  Consortium 
for  the  national  rating  and  review.  A panel  of  career 
guidance  experts  from  various  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation conducts  this  rating  and  review. 

Each  year  the  battalion  commander  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  a plaque  to  the  state  winner.  This  presen- 
tation is  usually  held  in  conjunction  with  a state  educa- 
tion conference.  Everyone  who  submits  an  application 
for  consideration  to  the  state  level  receives  a certificate. 

Two  products  have  resulted  from  this  program.  Each 
school  that  registers  in  the  PFL  receives  these  books: 

The  Career  Planning  Guidebook  provides  infor- 
mation on  how  to  develop  or  improve  existing  ca- 
reer planning  programs.  It  also  explains  how  a 
school  can  assemble  an  application  packet  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  annual  Compendium  of  Effective  Career  Plan- 
ning Programs  describes  the  top  PFL  programs 
rated  at  the  national  level.  Counselors  find  this 


booklet  beneficial  because  it  gives  them  informa- 
tion on  successful  aspects  of  existing  career  plan- 
ning programs.  The  booklet  also  provides  a list  of 
programs  recognized  at  the  state  level. 

The  benefits  to  recruiting  are  that  Planning  for  Life: 

Positions  the  Army  as  a partner  in  youth  develop- 
ment with  industry  and  education  leaders. 

Cements  Army  relationships  with  the  school  guid- 
ance community. 

Provides  another  tool  for  recruiters  to  augment 
their  schools  program. 

The  concern  for  career  planning  ties  in  closely  with 
the  administration  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  and  the  School-to-Work  initiative. 

PFL  is  extremely  valuable  because  it  has  continually 
developed  the  Army’s  partnership  with  schools  in  an  im- 
portant educational  area.  On  the  national  level  the  Army 
has  noticed  more  recognition  from  educational  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  School  Counselors  Associa- 
tion, American  Vocational  Association,  and  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee. 

This  year’s  Planning  for  Life  national  award  is  shared 
by  two  of  the  nation’s  finest  career  planning  programs: 
Fort  Wayne  Community  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
the  Pierre  School  District  of  Pierre,  S.  D.  The  Army 
honored  both  award  winning  programs  Jun.  30  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  with  an  awards  presentation  at  the  Na- 
tional Leadership  Forum  on  School-to-Career  Transi- 
tion. Both  winning  programs  promote  comprehensive 
career  planning  for  all  students,  while  demonstrating 
extraordinary  collaboration  among  students,  parents, 
school,  community,  business,  and  labor. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Community  Schools  Comprehen- 
sive, Developmental  Guidance,  and  Counseling  Pro- 
gram addresses  three  areas  of  human  development  — 
Learning  to  Live,  Learning  to  Learn,  and  Learning  to 
Work.  These  three  areas  involve  the  personal-social, 


MG  Lenhardt  pre- 
sents the  PFL 
award  to  Steve 
Corona,  school 
board  member, 
and  Susan 
Hedges,  Fort 
Wayne  Commu- 
nity Schools  Area 
Career  Counselor. 
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Michael  Stroup, 
high  school  princi- 
pal, and  Linda 
Bohlmann,  Pierre 
District  career 
counselor,  are  all 
smiles  when  they 
receive  the  PFL 
award  from  MG 
Lenhardt. 

educational,  and  career  domains  of  students.  The  coun- 
seling staff  recognizes  its  unique  responsibility  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  education  staff  in  providing  those 
experiences  that  address  the  potential  of  each  student. 
The  program  uses  parents  and  members  of  community, 
business,  and  labor  to  supplement  what  is  taught  in  the 
classroom,  providing  students  in  grades  K-12  with  an  in- 
tegrated guidance  program  that  helps  them  prepare  for 
the  future. 

Susan  Hedges,  Area  Career  Counselor,  Ft.  Wayne 
Community  Schools,  said,  “The  Ft.  Wayne  community 
is  involved  — businesses,  parents,  educators  — because 
they  all  realize  that  education  and  training  of  youth  is 
everyone’s  responsibility.” 

The  Career  and  Life  Program  of  the  Pierre  School 
District  is  a result  of  a team  effort  between  school  and 
community.  The  program  was  designed  with  input  from 
parents,  as  well  as  from  the  areas  of  business,  industry, 
and  labor.  By  capitalizing  on  existing  resources  and  op- 
portunities, the  program  assures  effective  transitions 
from  school  to  careers  for  all  Pierre  students.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  junior  high  and  high  school  program  reflects 
a philosophy  that  assures  a learning  environment  in 
which  curriculum  and  instruction  address  application 
and  relevance  to  the  world  of  work  and  life  experiences. 

Linda  Bohlmann,  Career  Counselor,  Pierre  School 
District,  said,  “The  community  believes  there  is  more  to 
education  than  “the  three  Rs.”  Students  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  life  after  high  school....  It’s  a real  honor  to  be 
selected  for  this  award  as  the  program  is  truly  a commu- 
nity effort  — as  a result  of  our  career  planning  program, 
students  are  able  to  identify  an  area  of  career  interest 
that  is  meaningful  to  them  while  identifying  the  vital 
connection  between  the  classroom  and  the  workplace.” 

“The  1996  Planning  for  Life  Program  once  again  al- 
lows the  US  Army  to  recognize  two  career  planning  in- 
itiatives that  help  America’s  young  people  become  ‘all 
they  can  be,’  said  MG  Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt.  “Clearly, 
both  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Pierre  programs  make  career 
planning  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  process  and 
are  improving  the  future  career  prospects  of  America’s 
young  people.” 

According  to  Hedges,  the  PFL  program  benefits  most 
students,  although  some  more  than  others.  “Students 
without  a career  goal  get  to  see  the  many  options  avail- 
able, start  focusing  earlier,  and  get  a direction,”  she 
said.  “It  makes  them  pay  closer  attention  to  high  school 
course  selection.” 


/ 


“All  [of  our]  students  benefit,”  said  Bohlmann.  “We 
make  it  100  percent  participation.  Each  course  they  take 
adds  to  their  background  and  their  plan  suggests  how  to 
get  where  they  want  to  go.  We  stress  that,  when  select- 
ing a college  or  university,  they  go  with  the  school  that 
provides  the  best  education  and  training  for  their  se- 
lected career  rather  than  for  name  or  image.  Planning 
for  Life  also  suggests  what  to  do  with  the  education.” 
The  two  winners  were  selected  from  a pool  of  over 
100  applications.  Their  programs  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  fall  1996  compendium  of  exemplary  career 
planning  programs.  ^ 


MG  Lenhardt 
discussed  the 
School-to-Work 
Program  with 
Shawntel  Smith, 
the  reigning 
Miss  America. 
Ms.  Smith  pro- 
motes the 
School-to-Work 
Program  in  her 
public  appear- 
ances. 


The  School-to-Work  Act  is  federal  legislation 
signed  into  law  in  May  1994.  The  act  establishes 
the  basis  of  a partnership  between  education  and 
other  parts  of  society  and  articulates  for  students 
in  grades  1 1 and  1 2 the  correlation  between  edu- 
cation and  other  parts  of  society. 

All  School-to-Work  opportunities  programs 
contain  three  core  components: 

• School-based  learning  requires  career  exploration 
and  counseling,  periodic  evaluations  to  identify 
students’  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  a selection  of  a career  major  by  the  junior 
year  of  high  school. 

• Work-based  learning  includes  providing  students 
with  a planned  program  of  job  training  in  a broad 
range  of  tasks  in  an  occupational  area,  as  well  as 
workplace  mentoring  and  paid  work  experience. 
This  component  also  requires  instruction  in  gen- 
eral workplace  competencies,  as  in  a variety  of  as- 
pects in  an  industry. 

• The  connecting  activities  will  ensure  coordination 
of  the  work-  and  school-based  learning  compo- 
nents. It  provides  technical  assistance  in  match- 
ing students  with  employers  and  assisting 
students  with  placement. 

The  School-to-Work  Program  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  battalions  to  interact  with  school  sys- 
tems in  an  established,  formal  linkage,  furthering 
students'  basic  skills  of  career  explorations. 


School-to-Work 
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The  greatest  challenge! 


by  CSM  Thomas  R.  Brooks 

The  move  to  USAREC  is  obviously  the 

capstone  of  my  career.  I’ve  worked  very  hard  over 
the  years  to  do  a good  job,  no  matter  what  the  job 
was.  The  pain  has  been  worth  the  gain,  in  my  opin- 
ion. To  be  able  to  go  from  field  recruiter  to  the  top 
spot  in  this  command  has  been  a wonderful  experi- 
ence for  me  and  I owe  a lot  to  all  who  I have  been  ac- 
quainted with  over  the  years. 

I came  into  the  Army  in  August  1967.  My  inspira- 
tion was  receiving  my  draft  notice  that  July.  I decided  to 
volunteer  for  three  years  rather  than  take  my  chances 
with  the  draft.  I probably  got  the  same  deal  ( i.e.,  artil- 
lery training  and  a Vietnam  tour),  but  it  felt  better  that  I 
at  least  chose  the  length  of  my  tour  of  duty. 

It  feels  great  to  have  been  selected  for  the  USAREC 
command  sergeant  major  position.  I truly  feel  honored 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  serve  our  soldiers.  I look  for- 
ward to  this  assignment  and  feel  that  I will  make  a dif- 
ference. My  mission  is  to  improve  the  recruiting 
experience  for  our  great  recruiters. 

Any  time  you  move  into  positions  of  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, there  are  opportunities  to  learn  new  and 
different  things.  When  I was  a station  commander,  I pri- 
marily cared  about  the  success  of  my  station.  As  a first 
sergeant,  it  was  my  company  that  I cared  most  about. 


Meet  the  new  Command  Sergeant  Major 


CSM  Thomas  R.  Brooks  was  born  in  Hatties- 
burg, Miss.,  Jan.  7,  1948.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  August  1967  and  received 
basic  training  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  and  advanced 
individual  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  a field 
artillery  crewman. 

His  early  assignments  included  a tour  in  Viet- 
nam as  a field  artillery  section  chief  with  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  in  1968,  with  subsequent  assign- 
ments to  the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 
and  again  with  the  4th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo. 

CSM  Brooks  joined  the  Recruiting  Command 
in  1972  as  a field  recruiter  and  station  com- 
mander in  Greenwood,  Miss.,  New  Orleans  Re- 
cruiting Battalion.  He  was  later  assigned  as  the 
assistant  operations  sergeant  of  the  Jackson  Re- 
cruiting Battalion  in  1976,  followed  by  duties  as 
the  operations  sergeant  of  the  Jackson  Battalion. 

In  1981 , CSM  Brooks  was  assigned  duties  as 
first  sergeant  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Recruit- 


And  as  a battalion  sergeant  major,  obviously  my  battal- 
ion was  the  most  important  thing  to  me.  Now  that  I have 
been  a brigade  command  sergeant  major,  the  same  ap- 
plies. The  Recruiting  Command  as  a whole  will  defi- 
nitely be  my  greatest  challenge.  As  you  move  up  the 
chain,  involvement  in  problem-solving  becomes  more 
indirect;  so  I definitely  will  be  making  some  adjust- 
ments to  my  way  of  thinking. 

I wouldn’t  trade  my  recruiting  experiences  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  This  has  been  a real  job  for  me,  one 
that  has  real  challenges  and  problems.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  training  for  combat  as  an  artillery  crewman  is  not 
rewarding,  but  I have  been  there  and  done  that,  so  to 
speak.  USAREC  has  been  a place  to  learn  many  things 
about  our  Army,  its  people,  all  the  changes  within  the 
Army  and  how  outside  social  changes  affect  us. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  all-volunteer  (or  recruited) 
force,  USAREC  has  engineered  the  absolutely  highest 
quality  Army  in  the  history  of  the  free  world.  I am  truly 
proud  to  having  been  a part  of  that  accomplishment. 

Obviously  the  most  significant  change  was  the  deci- 
sion to  end  the  draft.  However,  making  the  United 
States  Army  a place  filled  with  opportunities  and  op- 
tions for  young  people  is  absolutely  one  of  our  greatest 
achievements  in  this  century. 

I hope  to  continue  USAREC’s  record  of  excellence. 

ing  Company,  Dallas  Battalion,  followed  by  at- 
tendance to  the  United  States  Army  Sergeants 
Major  Academy  in  January  1985.  He  assumed 
first  sergeant’s  duties  of  the  Denver  North  Re- 
cruiting Company,  Denver  Battalion,  in  August 
1985,  and  was  selected  for  sergeant  major  and 
assigned  to  the  Albany  New  York  Recruiting 
Battalion  in  June  1987. 

CSM  Brooks  was  selected  as  a command 
sergeant  major  designee  in  May  1992  and  was 
appointed  as  the  Command  Sergeant  Major  of 
6th  Recruiting  Brigade,  Fort  Baker,  Calif.,  in 
March  1 994. 

His  awards  and  decorations  include:  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, Army  Commendation  Medal  with  three  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  five 
campaign  stars,  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal,  and 
the  Army  Achievement  Medal. 

CSM  Brooks  and  his  wife,  Wanda,  have  two 
children,  Johanna  and  Kevin,  who  are  both  at- 
tending college.  ^ 
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The  Way  I See  It 


All  “The  Way  1 See  It  ” forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are 
signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  or  receipt.  Those  with  addresses  will 
receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. 


A recruiter  writes: 

I am  in  the  process  of  counseling 
soldiers  that  are  in  my  recruiting  sta- 
tion’s DEP  pool  who  are  going  to  be 
discharged  from  the  DEP/DTP.  As  di- 
rected from  USAREC,  I counsel  them 
and  do  everthing  in  my  power  to  make 
sure  they  return  to  school  and  gradu- 
ate. I have  been  telling  them  that  once 
they  graduate,  the  Army  will  take  them 
back  with  open  arms  so  long  as  they 
qualify.  With  the  DTP  soldiers  who  are 
still  in  high  school  who  fail  to  gradu- 
ate, it’s  a different  story.  According  to 
USAREC  Plans  and  Policy,  if  a DTP 
member  fails  to  graduate,  the  unit  will 
discharge.  The  discharge  falls  under 
the  Prior  Military  Service,  4-9,  AR 
601-210,  Entry  Level  Performance  or 
Conduct.  This,  according  to  AR  601- 
210  and  P&P,  requires  a two  year  wait 
and  a waiver  to  be  submitted.  All  this 
because  a kid  didn’t  make  it  to  gradu- 
ation! Everything  in  my  heart,  com- 
mon sense  and  love  of  my  country 
tells  me  that  this  is  wrong  and  an  injus- 
tice to  these  young  Americans. 

I can  interpret  the  regulations  just 
like  everybody  else.  Nowhere  in  this 
regulation  does  it  cover  a DTP  mem- 
bers failing  to  graduate.  I have  done 
everything  I can  to  get  people  to  open 
their  eyes  and  correct  this  problem. 

The  answer,  Plans  and  Policy  says,  it 
is  correct.  My  company  alone  has  five 
prior  service  soldiers  who  can’t  enlist 
for  two  years.  One  just  enlisted  into 
the  Navy  because  he  couldn’t  wait. 

With  the  mission  on  the  rise,  I can- 
not see  how  the  Army  can  allow  this 
to  continue.  I do  not  blame  the  USAR. 

I hold  the  DTP  member  accountable 
for  not  graduating,  but  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a right.  If  this  is  not  ad- 
dressed soon  and  more  kids  are  identi- 
fied and  taken  as  a loss  for  failing  to 
graduate,  we  will  have  a lot  of  explain- 
ing to  do  to  a lot  of  people. 

I can’t  help  but  think,  are  we  doing 
the  right  thing? 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

I appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
surface  an  issue  which  you  feel  needs 
resolution.  As  the  statement  under 
“The  Way  I See  It”  form  in  the 
Recruiter  Journal  implies,  teamwork 
is  the  key  to  our  success.  A critical  ele- 


ment of  this  teamwork  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  recruiters,  both  regu- 
lar Army  and  US  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Army  Reserve  community. 

We  have  researched  AR  601-210 
and  AR  135-178,  there  is  no  policy 
that  requires  discharge  of  delayed  train- 
ing program  (DTP)  members  who  fail 
to  graduate.  There  are  certain  military 
occupational  specialties  (MOSs)  that 
do  require  a high  school  diploma,  in 
those  cases  your  applicant  would  have 
his/her  contract  renegotiated  into  an- 
other MOS.  In  your  particular  case, 
you  may  have  had  soldiers  discharged 
based  on  other  factors. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
talked  with  the  90th  Regional  Support 
Command  and  the  US  Army  Reserve 
Command.  Both  state  that  they  would 
not  discharge  a DTP  soldier  for  failure 
to  graduate. 

If  you  can  provide  specific  cases  of 
discharge  for  failure  to  graduate,  pro- 
vide documentation  through  your 
chain  of  command.  My  staff  will  be 
happy  to  research  the  details  for  you. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  your  con- 
cerns to  my  attention.  The  point  of  con- 
tact for  this  action  is  MAJ  Kiermaier, 
toll  free  1-800-223-3735,  extension  6- 
0426  or  DSN  536-0426. 

A recruiter  writes: 

SGT  Henry  Kehoe  and  I have  been 
on  recruiting  status  for  over  10 
months.  We  both  have  earned  the  gold 
badge  and  are  continually  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  production.  We  are 
stationed  at  Chesterfield  Recruiting 
Station  in  Richmond,  Va.  Recently  we 
took  a ride  on  the  wild  side;  we 
adapted  and  overcame  like  any  soldier 
would,  a situation  by  using  my  experi- 
ence as  a military  policemen. 

We  used  mountain  bikes  to  recruit 
in  an  area  of  trails  that  are  often  damp 
and  muddy.  It’s  an  area  that  is  6 miles 
long  and  is  a big  hangout  for  eligible 
prospects,  college  students  and  high 
school  students,  a place  where  they 
can  catch  the  sun  and  go  swimming. 
Along  the  James  River  is  no  place  to 
wear  Class  B uniforms. 

With  the  many  that  hang  out  in  this 
area  we  decided  to  ride  mountain 
bikes  into  the  area,  an  idea  I had  been 
pondering  for  some  time  and  I wasn’t 


sure  what  my  supervisor  would  say 
about  the  idea.  I briefly  mentioned  the 
idea  to  my  station  commander,  SFC 
Walter  Mayes.  He  liked  the  idea  and 
thought  we  should  give  it  a try. 

In  the  Military  Police  Corps,  we 
use  mountain  bikes  to  patrol  those  ar- 
eas that  are  not  accessible  by  car.  We 
used  bikes  to  meet  the  public  and  inter- 
act with  them.  I figured  this  concept 
could  work  for  recruiting  also. 

We  tried  using  the  mountain  bikes 
and  it  worked  great.  We  were  able  to 
cover  an  area  in  a timely  manner,  meet 
prospects,  make  appointments,  and  tell 
the  Army  story.  Our  station  com- 
mander decided  that  using  mountain 
bikes  to  get  out  to  the  public  will  be 
part  of  our  concept  of  operation. 

I’m  writing  this  as  an  idea  you  may 
want  to  get  out  to  other  recruiters  who 
may  be  in  the  same  situation  as  we 
were.  Thanks. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

Thanks  for  sending  along  your 
good  idea  about  using  mountain  bikes 
in  recreational  areas.  Innovative  re- 
cruiters like  you  are  an  asset  to  this 
command.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 


SSG  Julian  Adkins  and  SGT  Henry  Kehoe  are 
recruiters  who  take  the  Army  story  off  the  beaten 
path.  (Photo  by  SGT  Robert  Ackley,  Chesterfield 
[Va.]  station.) 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us. 
We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to 
help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change. 
You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 
You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are 
your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support 
staff,  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use 
this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we 
can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army 


Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Footlocker 


entoring 


by  LTC  David  DeSimone,  Commander 
AMEDD,  3d  Recruiting  Bde 


In  this  age  of  real-time  communication 
and  on-line  information  processing,  we  have 
misplaced  one  of  the  basic  tenets  that  made  the 
Army  strong  — “footlocker  mentoring.” 
Whether  you  are  a detailed  recruiter  or  gold 
badge,  ring  bearing  veteran  recruiter,  a member 
of  a CLT,  BLT,  or  command  staff,  feedback  is 
and  should  be  a part  of  every  duty  day.  In  Re- 
cruiting Command,  our  biggest  critics  are  often 
the  public  we  serve  and  the  parents  and  teachers 
of  the  applicants  we  guide  and  counsel.  Our  best 
critics,  however,  should  and  can  be  those  with 
whom  we  work  — our  fellow  green-suiters  and 
civilian  employees. 

Criticism  is  a necessary  step  in 
one’s  professional  growth. 

Criticism  from  respected  peers  and  superiors,  and 
sometimes  even  subordinates,  is  a necessary  step  in  our 
professional  growth  and  maturation  as  leaders  — no 
matter  at  what  level  we  are  or  aspire  to  be.  Everyone  needs 
feedback  to  evaluate  their  performance  and  benchmark  for 
success.  Mandated  annual  or  periodic  feedback  for  OERs, 
NCOERs,  and  appraisals  is  often  cursory  and  abstract. 
Immediate  constructive  criticism  and  feedback  on  how  we 
perform  can  be  a great  influence  when  done  correctly. 
When  receiving  feedback,  look  for  patterns  or  repetitive 
things  talked  about  — if  people  tell  you  that  you  are  doing 
something,  then  you  are  most  likely  doing  it. 

You  are  not  always  going  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
footlocker  mentoring.  Chances  are  more  often  than  you 


know,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  feedback  to  a 
fellow  recruiter  or  worker.  This  opportunity  will  test  your 
personal  paradigms  and  people  skills  — embrace  these 
opportunities  and  use  them  for  mutual  growth.  You  need 
to  be  aware  of  those  about  you  to  note  things  your  fellow 
recruiter/worker  needs  to  work  on  — and  you  must  be  able 
to  present  those  things  effectively  and  in  a manner  that  will 
be  received  and  be  beneficial  at  the  same  time.  The  process 
ends,  for  all  intent  and  purpose,  when  someone  asks  you, 
“What  do  I need  to  work  on  or  do  better?”  and  our  response 
is,  “Nothing,  you’re  doing  great!”  Remember,  we  never 
stop  learning,  and  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 

Ineffective  criticism 

The  process  is  rendered  ineffective  or  counterproduc- 
tive when  we  criticize  performance  ineffectively;  we  often 
lose  people,  especially  young  subordinates,  when  we  ren- 
der harsh  generalizations.  The  individual  seeking  your 
advice  and  assistance  will  subsequently  tune  you  out.  The 
individual  may  even  be  so  disturbed  or  disillusioned  by  the 
encounter  that  he  or  she  will  be  reluctant  or  worse,  never 
seek  advice  or  constructive  criticism  from  you  again. 

There  have  been  many  thoughts  and  how-to  guides  on 
how  to  criticize  effectively.  The  basic  tenets  seem  to  be 
fairly  consistent.  However,  one  basic  principle  remains 
constant  and  that  is  being  yourself  is  a must  — when  either 
receiving  or  giving  constructive  criticism,  be  within  your 
own  paradigm  or  character.  Trying  to  be  someone  or  some- 
thing you  are  not  will  render  you  ineffective  to  receive  or 
give  criticism. 


“Trying  to  be  someone  or  some- 
thing you  are  not  will  assuredly 
render  you  ineffective  to  receive 
or  give  criticism.  ” 
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OHere  are  12  basic  points 
listed  in,  “How  to  Criticize  Ef- 
— fectively,”  by  Roy  E.  Yar- 
brough, National  Intercollegiate 
Soccer  Officials  Association,  to  con- 
sider the  next  time  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  construc- 
tive criticism: 

Identify  the  behavior 
or  performance  pat- 
tern you  wish  to  comment 
about,  and  direct  your 

thoughts  at  the  action 
and  not  the  person  you  are  speaking  to.  The  less  per- 
sonal you  make  it,  the  better  chance  you  have  at 
reaching  the  person  you  are  speaking  with  and  reme- 
diating the  performance  actions  that  are  in  question. 


Make  criticism  specific,  not  rash  generalizations 
like:  “You  always  fail  to  do  your  phone  prospect- 
ing.” The  more  specific  your  comments,  the  easier  it 
is  to  support,  justify,  and  correct  the  real  issue. 

Be  sure  the  behavior  you  criticize  can  be 
changed  or  is  within  the  ability  of  the  person  to 
change. 

Use  “I”  and  “we”  statements  to  involve  both  you 
and  the  other  individual  with  the  process  and 
demonstrate  your  commitment  to  mutually  work- 
ing out  the  problem  as  opposed  to  making  threats. 
Recruiting  can  be  and  is  very  stressful  by  its  na- 
ture — using  “we”  lets  the  person  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  know  he  or  she  is  not  alone  out  there. 

Make  sure  the  other  individual  understands  that 
the  reason  for  your  criticism  or  discussion  is  to 
improve  performance  and  increase  the  likelihood 
of  success.  Always  make  the  encounter  positive 
— negativity  breeds  and  increases  the  chance  of 
unwanted  results. 

Don’t  belabor  the  point.  Make  the  encounter 
short  and  sweet  — no  lectures.  Nobody  likes  to 
be  talked  down  to,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stance or  situation. 

Offer  incentives  for  changed  or  altered  behavior 
and/or  performance.  Offer  your  personal  assis- 
tance to  get  them  to  where  you  want  them  to  be. 
Remember  that  improved  performance  will  often 
lead  to  better  opportunities  in  the  future  for  both 
you  and  those  about  you. 


■ Do  not  attempt  to  mentor  or  coach  someone 
while  angry.  Do  not  be  sarcastic  when  criticizing 
someone.  Both  will  probably  make  the  session 
counterproductive  and  unreceived  by  the  individ- 
ual you  are  directing  your  comments  to. 

■ Show  empathy  towards  the  other  person  by  tell- 
ing him  or  her  you  understand.  Describing  a simi- 
lar situation  you  encountered  or  telling  a 
personal  anecdote  will  set  the  other  person  at 
ease  and  will  say,  “You  are  not  alone.” 

■ If  you  are  going  to  put  pen  to  paper  about  your 
talk  with  another,  cool  off  before  writing  that 
critical  letter  or  memo  for  record.  Be  sure  only 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  sees  it.  Boast- 
ing about  or  sharing  personal  encounters  with 
others  will  breed  discontent  not  only  with  the  per- 
son involved,  but  more  than  likely  with  the  group 
as  a whole. 

■ Always  start  a mentoring  session  with  some- 
thing positive.  Assure  the  recruiter/employee  that 
he  or  she  does  some  things  well  — be  specific 
about  those  positive  things.  This  will  give  them 
confidence  to  overcome  the  things  that  you  dis- 
cuss that  may  need  to  be  fixed  or  increased. 

■ When  finished  with  the  session  or  discussion,  re- 
affirm your  support  and  confidence  in  the  person 
you  are  mentoring.  Always  give  reassurance  you 
are  there  to  help  improve  the  situation.  You  may 
even  tell  the  person  that  you  wouldn’t  waste  your 
time  on  the  issue  if  you  didn’t  think  he  or  she 
was  worth  it.  And  always  end  the  interaction  on 

a positive  note  to  give  the  other  person  hope  and 
something  to  look  forward  to  and  something  to 
work  on  for  the  future. 

A tenet  for  success 

Recruiting  is  both  an  individual  and  team  business. 
Mentoring  and  coaching  have  always  been  and  always  will 
be  basic  tenets  for  success  and  are  key  ingredients  to 
perpetuate  the  rich  tradition  of  Recruiting  Command 
itself. 

This  command  was  founded  on  teamwork,  and  every 
team  needs  a mentor/coach  to  succeed.  So  dust  off  that 
footlocker  and  use  every  opportunity  to  nurture  and  grow 
one  another  as  recruiters  and  future  leaders.  Everyone  of 
us  holds  the  keys  to  open  the  door  of  success  — some- 
times we  forget  where  those  keys  are  — mentoring  and 
constructive  criticism  will  open  that  door  wide  for  every- 
one. CT 
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The  TABE:  Could  it  make  or  break  a soldier’s  career 


by  Command  Sergeant  Major  Jerry  L.  Wood, 

Commandant  of  the  Field  Artillery  NCO  Academy 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  March/April  1996 

Field  Artillery  Journal) 

The  NCO  Academy  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  continues  to 
seek  innovative  ways  to  decrease  the  attrition  rate  of  our 
students.  As  the  commandant,  I studied  the  problem  and 
came  up  with  some  interesting  facts. 

The  Facts 

Approximately  35  percent  of  the  students  — primary 
leadership  development  course  (PLDC),  basic  NCO 
course  (BNCOC)  and  advanced  NCO  course  (ANCOC) 
— arrive  without  a test  of  adult  basic  education  (TABE) 
score  or  with  a TABE  score  below  10,  the  minimum 
recommended  to  attend  these  NCO  education  system 
(NCOES)  courses.  The  two  sections  of  the  TABE  are 
reading  and  language;  each  requires  a minimum  score 
of  10. 

Although  both  sections  of  the  TABE  are  important, 
performance  on  the  language  section  is  a consistent  indi- 
cator of  student  success  or  failure  at  the  Fort  Sill 
courses.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  soldiers  released 
academically  failed  to  score  above  9.9  on  the  TABE 
language  section.  With  these  facts  comes  a caution: 
commanders  should  not  use  TABE  scores  to  restrict 
soldiers  from  attending  NCOES  courses.  TABE  scores 
are  intended  to  make  the  soldier  aware  of  any  weak- 
nesses and  give  him/her  a chance  to  improve  those  areas 
before  attending  school. 

Once  aware,  the  soldier  can  seek  assistance  through 
his  local  education  center,  the  Basic  Skills  Education 
Program  (BSEP),  college  classes  — even  tutoring.  He 
should  discuss  the  options  with  his  unit  chain  of  com- 
mand before  committing  to  one  with  the  education  cen- 
ter. He  needs  to  know  what  his  chain  of  command  is 
willing  to  support  before  deciding  on  a course  of  action. 
Probably  the  most  important  factor  to  consider  is  time. 
Unfortunately,  many  soldiers  wait  until  30  to  60  days 
before  the  class  start-date  to  take  the  test.  Obviously, 
their  improvement  options  are  severely  limited. 

Soldiers  and  commanders  must  understand  that 
taking  the  test  early  identifies  problems  early  so  soldiers 
can  improve.  All  too  often,  soldiers  arrive  at  the  NCO 
Academy  thinking  that  simply  taking  the  test  was  more 
important  than  responding  to  the  results.  They  don’t 
understand  the  importance  of  using  the  information  to 
improve  before  coming  to  the  course. 

Although  map  reading  continues  to  account  for  the 
majority  of  academic  failures  in  PLDC,  common  leader 


training  accounts  for  most  BNCOC  and  ANCOC  fail- 
ures. BSEP  typically  helps  prepare  soldiers  for  PLDC  . 
BNCOC  and  ANCOC  students  should  strongly  consider 
a college-level  English  composition  class. 

Students  with  low  TABE  language  scores  are  more 
likely  to  experience  problems  in  a Field  Artillery 
BNCOC  or  ANCOC  course.  Soldiers  in  other  military 
occupational  specialties  (MOS)  should  contact  their 
proponent  schools  to  determine  recommended  courses 
of  action  prior  to  attending  their  NCOES  courses. 

Recommendations 

The  soldier  should  take  the  TABE  test  immediately 
after  his  supervisor  recommends  he  go  before  a promo- 
tion board  for  specialist.  This  allows  him  several 
months  to  identify  areas  of  concern  and  establish  an  im- 
provement strategy,  as  needed. 

Ideally,  soldiers  scoring  below  the  recommended  10 
in  TABE  language  would  take  English  composition 
courses  to  develop  their  skills  up  to  the  English  Compo- 
sition II  level.  These  classes  focus  on  the  problems  most 
often  experienced  by  BNCOC  and  ANCOC  students.  If 
funding  is  a problem,  BSEP  is  an  option  that  helps 
develop  language  skills  at  no  cost  to  soldiers.  Soldiers 
who  have  limited  time  after  the  TABE  should  tell  their 
small-group  instructor  of  potential  problems  upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  academy.  Special  assistance  will  be  provided 
when  the  instructor  identifies  a weakness  or  when  a 
student  asks  for  help  if  it’s  not  too  late. 

Soldiers  also  should  understand  that  while  a mini- 
mum TABE  language  score  of  10  is  recommended  for 
PLDC,  BNCOC  and  ANCOC,  the  minimum  score  rec- 
ommended for  the  US  Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  is  11.  Soldiers  scoring  between  10 
and  1 1 on  TABE  language  should  develop  a long-term 
improvement  strategy  that  might  include  the  sugges- 
tions mentioned.  (Note:  The  Sergeants  Major  Academy 
is  the  only  [sic]  NCOES  course  that  has  different  TABE 
scores  for  language  and  reading;  the  minimum  score 
recommended  for  language  is  11  while  the  minimum 
score  recommended  for  reading  is  12.) 

Soldier  Success 

It  is  the  business  of  the  . . . commander  to  set  his  sol- 
diers up  for  success.  As  we,  at  the  academy,  seek  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  training, 
the  student  must  come  prepared  to  receive  it.  That  is  the 
soldier’s  and  unit’s  responsibility.  In  the  grand  scheme 
of  things,  the  NCO  Academy  has  the  soldier  for  a short 
time,  but  his  performance  in  NCOES  courses  has  a tre- 
mendous effect  on  his  future  in  today’s  Army.  Together, 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  he  can  “be  all  he 
can  be.”  ^ 
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School's 


olive  safely 

by  Mickey  Gattis,  USAREC  Safety  Office 


Tw  s is  an  exciting  time  for  children  (and  par- 
ents) especially  those  attending  school  for  the  first 
time.  Many  children  are  now  crossing  streets  and 
walking  a significant  distance  from  home  for  the 
first  time.  These  children  may  never  have  learned 
about  traffic  safety  rules.  Others  may  have  forgot- 
ten over  the  summer.  So  recruiters  need  to  be  cau- 
tious around  schools,  bus  stops,  and  areas  where 
children  walk  and  ride  bikes  to  school.  Children  in 
lower  grades  are  especially  at  risk.  Children  dart- 
ing into  traffic,  often  from  between  parked  cars, 
are  a typical  hazard. 

There  were  seven  recordable  accidents  reported 
involving  school  buses  in  FY95  and  FY96.  Re- 
cordable accidents  are  accidents  in 
which  the  result  in  total  cost  of 
property  damage  is  $2,000  or  more 
and/or  a nonfatal  injury  causing 
any  lost  time  from  work  beyond  the 
day  or  shift  on  which  it  occurred,  or 
a nonfatal  illness  or  disability  caus- 
ing loss  of  time  from  work 
(lost  time  case).  Six  of  these 
seven  accidents  were  prevent- 
able. 

Accidents  Synopsis:  Are- 

cruiter  rear-ended  a school 

bus  on  the  way 
back  from  the 
MEPS.  The  re- 
cruiter was  cited 
by  the  local  police 
for  following 
too  close  and 


driving  too  fast.  Another  recruiter  was  following  a 
school  bus  on  a state  road.  The  recruiter  wasn’t 
paying  attention  to  his  driving  and  rear-ended  the 
school  bus.  A third  recruiter  was  following  a school 
bus  on  a city  street  and  in  his  attempt  to  keep 
from  rear-ending  the  school  bus,  he  swerved  to 
miss  the  school  bus  and  lost  control  of  the  GOV, 
causing  him  to  run  off  the  road  and  hit  a parked 
vehicle. 

Although  there  were  no  reported  injuries  to  the 
passengers  on  the  school  buses,  these  accidents  re- 
sulted in  injuries  to  the  recruiters  and  major  dam- 
age to  the  GO  Vs. 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  children  between  1 and  14  years  of  age.  The 
nearly  1,700  pedestrian  fatalities  account  for 
about  47  percent  of  this  group’s  total  traffic 
deaths.  Deaths  alone  do  not  begin  to  demonstrate 
the  seriousness  of  the  child  pedestrian  problem. 
About  35  percent  of  all  pedestrian  deaths  and  inju- 
ries involve  children  under  15  years  of  age.  Evi- 
dence further  indicates  that  17  percent  of  all 
pedestrian  deaths  and  injuries  involve  children  be- 
tween 5 and  9 years  of  age. 

According  to  a Federal  Highway  Administration 
study  report,  school  walking  trip  accidents  account 
for  between  10  and  20  percent  of  young  pedestrian 
accidents  annually  — 10,000  to  20,000  such  acci- 
dents are  reported  each  year. 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  children  are  killed  and 
injured  walking,  bicycling,  and  riding  buses  to 
school. 

Please  follow  these  safety  rules: 

Obey  all  speed  restrictions  in  school  zones. 

Be  prepared  to  stop  quickly  when  near  schools  or 
playgrounds. 

Exercise  extreme  caution  when  driving  in  bad 
weather. 

Use  good  judgment  when  picking  up  or  dropping  off 
children  in  school  areas. 

Never  pass  a school  bus  that  is  loading  or  unloading 
children. 

Watch  out  for  children  suddenly  darting  out  into  the 
street. 

Look  for  and  obey  all  school  zone  signs. 

Check  your  car.  Don’t  let  bad  brakes  or  faulty  steering 
undo  your  good  driving. 

Recruiters  are  urged  to  obey  reduced  speed  lim- 
its in  school  zones  and  to  be  extra  alert  for  chil- 
dren walking,  biking,  and  getting  on  or  off  school 
buses.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  cars, 
shrubbery,  or  any  other  obstacle  that  might  block 
a recruiter’s  view.  It’s  also  important  to  be  ready 
for  sudden  changes  in  traffic  flow  caused  by  school 
buses  or  school  crossing  guards  stopping  traffic  to 
let  children  cross  the  street. 
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Direct  Mail  Premium  Test  Results 


by  CPT  Randall  K. 
Cheeseborough,  Advertising 
Research  Branch,  PAE 

In  an  April  1995  The  Way  I 
See  It,  a recruiter  from  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  stated  that  requiring 
prospects  to  come  into  the  local 
recruiting  station  would  be 
more  effective  than  mailing  a 
premium  to  the  prospect.  As  a 
result  of  this  comment  and 
many  others  from  the  field, 
USAREC  decided  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a prospect  walk- 
ing into  a recruiting  station  to 
pick  up  his  or  her  direct  mail 
premium.  The  test  was  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  a 
IJSAR  direct  mail  campaign 
targeted  at  high  school  seniors. 

Direct  mail  campaign 

The  national  direct  mail  cam- 
paign was  implemented  on 
January  28,  1996.  The  direct 
mail  pieces  were  sent  to  more 
than  1 million  high  school  pros- 
pects. Historically,  January 
has  been  the  optimal  mailing 
time  frame  for  this  mailing. 

The  response  rate  has  aver- 
aged 1.6  percent  over  the  years. 
The  audience  received  a Re- 
serve message  that  emphasized 
“Money  for  College.”  The  crea- 


tive teaser  for  this  mailing  was 
a message  that  stated,  “Do  you 
have  the  vision  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity here?”  The  prospects 
were  offered  the  black  baseball 
cap  as  a premium. 

As  part  of  the  national  mail- 
ing, the  direct  mail  premium 
test  was  conducted  from  Janu- 
ary 28  until  April  15,  1996. 

Five  battalions  were  selected  to 
participate  in  this  test: 

New  England 
Atlanta 
Great  Lakes 
Dallas 
Sacramento 

Each  battalion  area  consists 
of  both  a large  metro  and  rural 
populations.  The  battalions 
were  selected  because  they  are 
representative  of  each  brigade 
area.  The  test  cell  consisted  of 
approximately  210,000  pros- 
pects. 

Approximately  105,000  pros- 
pects were  offered  the  chance 
to  receive  their  premiums 
through  the  mail.  The  other 
half  (105,000  prospects)  was  in- 
vited to  visit  their  respective  re- 
cruiting stations  to  pick-up  the 
premium.  The  prospects  for 
both  methods  were  selected  at 
random. 


Test  results 

In  terms  of  responses  re- 
ceived, the  walk-in  method  por- 
tion of  the  test  proved  to  be 
ineffective.  Of  the  104,997  peo- 
ple invited  to  walk  into  a re- 
cruiting station  to  pick-up  an 
incentive,  only  31  people  re- 
sponded. In  comparison,  of  the 
104,997  prospects  given  the  op- 
portunity to  mail  in  for  a pre- 
mium, 1,107  people  responded. 
As  of  April  26,  1996,  the  mail- 
in  method  response  rate  was 
1.1  percent  in  the  test  cell,  1.3 
percent  nationwide.  However, 
the  response  rate  for  the  walk- 
in  method  was  essentially  zero. 

The  test  results  also  substan- 
tiated the  survey  results  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Battalion.  They 
surveyed  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  their  recruiting  sta- 
tions and  found  that  only  one 
recruiting  station  had  given 
away  a baseball  cap.  All  other 
recruiting  stations  reported  no 


Prospects  Requesting  t 

ie  Black  Ball  Cap 

Recruiting 

Battalion 

Pieces  Mailed 
to  Control  Site 

Pieces  Mailed 
to  Test  Site 

# Requesting  Caps 
thru  Postal  System 

# Requesting  Caps 
by  Visiting  a RS 

New  England 

15,442 

15,442 

138 

3 

Atlanta 

19,631 

19,631 

214 

19 

Great  Lakes 

28,514 

28,514 

310 

1 

Dallas 

24,349 

24,349 

259 

7 

Sacramento 

17,061 

17,061 

186 

1 

Total 

104,997 

104,997 

1107 

31 
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response  from  prospects.  One 
well-experienced  recruiting  sta- 
tion commander  stated,  “People 
are  not  stupid.  They  know 
what’s  going  to  happen  if  they 
come  to  a recruiting  station!” 

In  terms  of  cost  effective- 
ness, the  mail-in  premium 
method  cost  averaged  approxi- 
mately $32  per  response.  The 
walk-in  premium  method  aver- 
aged $1,158  per  response. 

When  looking  at  the  battal- 
ions, the  mail-in  method  cost 
per  response  ranged  from  $31 
to  $38.  The  walk-in  method 
ranged  from  $353  to  $9,745  per 
response  for  the  battalions. 

The  mail-in  response 

The  results  showed  that  the 
mail-in  response  method  was 
more  effective  than  the  walk-in 
method.  In  terms  of  responses, 
the  mail-in  method  produced 
36  times  more  responses  (1,107 
vs.  31).  Additionally,  in  terms 
of  cost  effectiveness,  the  walk- 
in  method  was  36  times  more 
costly  than  the  mail-in  method 
($1,158  per  lead  vs.  $32). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  re- 
cruiters believe  getting  a pros- 
pect to  walk  into  a recruiting 
station  is  more  effective  than 
receiving  a LEADS  card  in  the 
mail.  The  reason  for  this  argu- 
ment is  that  the  walk-in 
method  immediately  gives  the 
recruiter  a better  opportunity 
to  interface  with  the  respon- 
dent on  a one-on-one  basis. 
Furthermore,  to  walk  into  a re- 
cruiting station,  the  respondent 
is  probably  highly  motivated 
and  seriously  interested  in 
what  the  Army  has  to  offer. 

Analysis  in  1995 

As  a result  of  an  analysis 
completed  in  1995  on  conver- 
sion rates  for  direct  mail,  every 
12  leads  from  a direct  mail  cam- 


paign could  generate  at  least 
one  contract.  So  we  could  ex- 
pect the  1,107  responses  using 
the  mail-in  method  to  generate 
approximately  93  contracts. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  31  “hot 
leads”  turn  into  31  contracts, 

62  potential  contracts  were  lost. 

Furthermore,  comments 
from  recruiters  have  substanti- 
ated the  importance  of  direct 
mail  leads.  For  example,  a for- 
mer Regular  Army  Recruiter  of 
the  Year  said  the  following 
about  direct  mail  leads. 

A recruiter  said 

“I  had  one  girl’s  name  on  a 
list  here,  but  no  address  or 
phone  number.  Her  name  ap- 
peared on  a LEADS  card  with  a 
phone  number.  We  are  now 


have  ever  made  contact  with 
the  person,  even  if  the  person  is 
someone  I might  have  seen  in 
school.  They  may  have  seen  me 
in  school  but  did  not  approach 
me  for  one  reason  or  another.  I 
feel  the  LEADS  referrals  are  a 
way  of  making  contact  with  the 
new  prospects.” 

Goal  of  the  campaign 

To  reemphasize,  the  goal  of 
the  direct  mail  campaign  is  not 
to  get  a prospect  to  walk  into  a 
recruiting  station,  but  to  give 
the  recruiter  a bona  fide  lead. 
The  information  is  provided  to 
recruiting  stations  for  prospect- 
ing only. 

The  results  of  this  test 
showed  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a prospect  to  walk 


Cost  Benefit  Analysis.  Mail-in  Method  versus  Walk-in  Method 


Recruiting 

Approximate 

Mail-in  Method 

Walk-in  Method 

Battalion 

Cost  per  Site 

Cost  per  Response 

Cost  per  Response 

New  England 

$5,278 

$38 

$1,759 

Atlanta 

$6,709 

$31 

$353 

Great  Lakes 

$9,745 

$31 

$9,745 

Dallas 

$8,322 

$32 

$1,189 

Sacramento 

$5,831 

$31 

$5,831 

Total 

$35,885 

$32 

$1,158 

talking,  and  I consider  her  to 
be  a good  prospect,  a prospect  I 
might  not  have  if  I had  not  re- 
ceived the  LEADS  card.  For 
whatever  her  reason,  she  never 
approached  me  when  I was  in 
her  school,  but  she  apparently 
responded  to  some  Army  adver- 
tising, and  now  I’m  talking  to 
her.  I’m  in  contact,  and,  as  we 
say  in  recruiting,  first  to  con- 
tact, first  to  contract.” 

Another  recruiter  also  re- 
sponded with  positive  com- 
ments concerning  LEADS.  He 
said,  “I  find  the  LEADS  refer- 
rals are  important  to  me  be- 
cause otherwise  I might  not 


into  a recruiting  station  to  pick 
up  a premium.  Of  the  prospects 
invited  to  walk  into  a recruiting 
station  to  pick  up  a premium, 
the  response  rate  was  essen- 
tially zero. 

The  walk-in  method 

The  walk-in  method  is  not 
only  ineffective  when  it  comes 
to  generating  responses,  but  it 
is  also  ineffective  from  a cost 
perspective.  If  this  method  is 
used,  it  will  result  in  fewer 
leads  and  less  contracts. 

The  most  effective  way  of  get- 
ting a lead  is  through  a mailed 
premium. 
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The  Army 
Reserve ' s 
Project 
Worldclass 

1 he  USAR  recruiter  has  an 
additional  tool  for  applicants  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  their 
education.  USAR  Project  World- 
class  is  a USARC  sponsored  pro- 
gram that  essentially  provides 
TPU  members  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve telephone  access  to  a full 
service  education  center  provided 
by  the  Army  Reserve  at  no  cost  to 
the  soldier. 

USAR  Project  Worldclass  helps 
soldiers  from  the  beginning  through 
completion  of  a higher  education 
degree  program.  Although  origi- 
nally designed  to  improve  retention, 
this  quality  program  seems  to  have 
unlimited  potential  as  a recruiting 
tool.  This  program  addresses  the  44 
percent  of  applicants  who  joined  the 
Army  Reserve  for  education  bene- 
fits. 

The  centerpiece  of  USAR  Project 
Worldclass  is  the  1-800-852-5277 
number  that  gives  access  to  a cen- 
tralized nationwide  education  advi- 
sory service. 

The  USAR  Project  Worldclass 
advisors  will  find  the  degree  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  needs  of  the  new 
soldier.  Flexibility  and  convenience 
are  designed  into  this  program  with 
the  busy  lifestyles  of  Reservists  in 
mind.  This  tool  gives  the  USAR  re- 
cruiter a slight  leg  up  in  a very  com- 
petitive marketplace.  Benefits  to  the 
recruiter  include  increased  market 
share  and  higher  quality  applicants. 


Following  are  the  steps  and  sum- 
mary of  USAR  Project  Worldclass: 

Number  1-  Getting  the  new  sol- 
dier started. 

■ Registering  by  telephone  is  sim- 
ple and  easy  through  a single, 
no-obligation  toll-free  number. 

■ Document  collection;  this  in- 
cludes transcripts,  recognized  li- 
censes and  military  records. 

■ Consultation  and  course  recom- 
mendations upon  review  of  the 
personal  learning  survey  and  re- 
quested documents.  The  new 
soldier  will  be  advised  on  avail- 
able options  for  accelerating 
the  pace  of  degree  completion. 

Number  2 - Earn  credit  for  mili- 
tary training.  Depending  on  MOS, 
skill  level,  and  military  schools, 
military  training  should  count  for 
college  credit. 

Number  3 • At-home  course 
search  and  enrollment  assistance 
provides  access  to  over  7,000  free  at 
home  courses  offered  by  many  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  service 
also  includes  courses  free  of  charge 
that  permit  preparing  independently 
for  examinations  that  the  new  sol- 
dier can  take  at  a local  testing  site. 
This  program  offers  flexibility,  con- 
venience and  the  ability  to  earn  a 
degree  no  matter  how  far  the  new 
soldier  lives  from  the  nearest  educa- 
tion institution. 

Number  4 - USAR  Project 
Worldclass  also  provides  the  spouse 
of  the  new  soldier  with  the  same 
helpful,  free  college  testing  to  earn 
college  credits  by  examination. 

USAR  Project  Worldclass,  used 
in  concert  with  USAR  CONAP, 
should  add  further  value  to  the 
USAR  for  that  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket that  intends  to  further  their  edu- 
cation. An  RPI  for  this  program  is 
under  consideration,  and  the  field 
will  be  updated  on  the  progress  of 
the  implementation. 


USAR  Technical 
Warrant  Officer 
Recruiting  Update 

The  new  laptop  computers  and 
software  will  be  issued  and  trained 
at  the  second  annual  Technical  War- 
rant Officer  Recruiter  (TWOR) 
training  seminar  Sept.  8-13, 1996,  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  Just  a reminder, 
all  TWOR  are  to  bring  the  pagers 
they  have  been  issued  by  their  bat- 
talion. The  TWORs  can  expect  an 
even  higher  level  of  support  with  the 
addition  of  Dan  Barragan  to  the 
USAREC  USAR  Technical  War- 
rant Officer  recruiting  staff. 

A thunderous  round  of  applause 
is  due  all  those  in  the  1st  Recruiting 
Brigade  who  had  a hand  in  the  rous- 
ing success  of  their  USAR  TWOR 
recruiting  program. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
1st  Brigade  is  103  percent  of  their 
YTD  mission.  “Teamwork  and 
leadership  make  the  difference.” 


Chaplain  Recruiting  Update 
The  new  USAREC  chaplain  re- 
cruiters are  having  a busy  sum- 
mer In  preparation  for  the  initial 
mission  for  FY  97. 

The  new  chaplain  recruiters  are 
attending  annual  denominational 
conferences  and  conventions 
throughout  the  country.  They  will 
participate  in  the  1996  Chief  of 
Chaplains  recruiter  extender  train- 
ing In  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

This  training  is  for  26  junior  ac- 
tive duty  minority  and  female 
chaplains  who  will  prepare  to  as- 
sist the  chaplain  recruiting  effort 
at  theological  seminaries  this  fall. 
The  Chaplain  Recruiting  Division 
recently  filled  the  last  two  staff 
positions  here  at  USAREC. 


“BE  ALL  THEE 
CAN  BE” 
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Culinary  arts 
team  visits 
high  school 

Story  and  photo  by  Marge  Witt, 
Baltimore  Battalion  A&PA 

■ “It’s  not  called  home  ec 
anymore,”  said  Broadneck  High 
School’s  family  and  consumer 
sciences  teacher  Mary  Ann  Orme. 
She  introduced  her  students  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  recruiter  SGT 
Arturo  Alvarez  III  and  the  Army’s 
culinary  arts  team  visiting  from 
Fort  Lee,  Va.,  recently. 


Just  as  the  home  economics  cur- 
riculum evolved  into  family  and 
consumer  sciences  classes,  the 
practice  of  preventive  medicine 
evolved  from  promoting  good  nu- 
trition, according  to  nutritionist 
SSG  David  Dowsett,  Quarter- 
master School. 

Dowsett  kicked  off  his  nutrition 
presentation  by  grabbing  the  atten- 


tion of  70  juniors  and  seniors  by 
asking  if  any  of  them  were  bom  in 
1975,  when  he  joined  the  Army. 

As  his  teen-something  audience 
debated  birthdays  of  the  ’80s, 
Dowsett  said  he  knew  this  genera- 
tion was  raised  on  good  nutrition. 

“What  I do  for  a living  is  teach 
young  soldiers,  who  first  come 
into  the  Army,  the  aspects  of  nutri- 
tion, because  as  we  are  all  well 
aware  ...  nutrition  is  a lot  more  im- 
portant than  it  used  to  be.  Preven- 
tive medicine  is  the  key,”  Dowsett 
said. 

But  in  opposition,  some  genera- 
tions of  grandparents  have  a harder 
time  eating  — not  the  variety  of 


foods  that  are  called  for,  said 
Dowsett.  “But  they  eat  too  much 
meat  and  potato  kinds  of  things.” 

“In  today’s  Army,  you  can  be 
big,  but  you  can’t  be  big  and  fat,” 
Dowsett  said. 

He  told  Orme  and  her  students 
that  a good  way  to  avoid  fat  was  to 
become  familiar  with  the  foods 
listed  at  the  top  of  the  Food  Guide 


Pyramid. 

Dowsett  asked  students  if  they 
knew  why  the  four  basic  food 
groups  were  replaced  with  Food 
Guide  Pyramid.  Because  it  better 
illustrates  what  people  should  re- 
ally be  eating,  said  a student. 

Dowsett  told  the  students  that 
they  were  lucky  for  their  age,  be- 
cause they  were  growing  up  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  Food  Guide 
Pyramid. 

“Exposure  to  good  nutrition  and 
the  FDA  requirement  of  food  label- 
ing allows  people  to  care  more 
about  food  intake,”  Dowsett  said. 
Food  intake  along  with  preventive 
body  maintenance  will  help  people 
bypass  heart,  kidney,  and  other  dis- 
eases that  caused  the  failed  health 
of  our  forefathers,  he  said. 

“The  neat  thing  about  good  nu- 
trition is  that  it  can  help  prevent 
and  even  reverse  some  poor  health 
complications  caused  by  disease,” 
Dowsett  said. 

Dowsett  caused  a lengthy 
ruckus  with  the  70  students  in  his 
audience  when  he  asked  them  to 
pass  around  nutrition-label  wrap- 
pings from  a lunch  of  fries,  bur- 
gers, and  shakes. 

Then  he  showed  them  a four- 
stage  model  of  an  artery  and  ex- 
plained how  an  average  fast-food 
lunch  of  30  fat  grams  can  begin 
building  as  plaque  (fat)  on  an  ar- 
tery wall. 

He  said,  “In  today’s  high-tech 
Army,  a soldier  cannot  reach  maxi- 
mum performance  levels  without 
maintaining  good  nutrition.  And  in 
our  mess  halls,  everyday,  regard- 
less of  what  you’ve  heard,  every 
day  soldiers  are  served  food  fit  for 
a holiday  feast. 

“Your  nutritional  intake  will 
make  a huge  difference  later  in  life 
whether  you  join  the  Army  or 
not,”  he  said. 


Army  food  instructor,  SSG  Andrew  Johnson,  prepares  to  sculpt  veg- 
gies and  melons  into  culinary  works  of  art  at  Broadneck  High  School, 
Annapolis,  Md. 
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JROTC 
recruiting 
opens  doors 
to  opportunity 

Story  and  photo  by  Tom  Black- 
wood, Sacramento  Battalion  A&PA 

What  makes  the  JROTC 
Program  at  Edison  High  School  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  somewhat  unique 
is  that  students,  while  learning 
discipline,  leadership,  and 
especially  teamwork,  are  actively 
recruiting  fellow  students  to  join  the 
program. 

MAJ  Bill  West  (Ret.),  the  senior 
instructor,  and  SFC  Sidney  Rundle 
(Ret.)  both  have  successfully  put  to- 
gether a strong  and  well-disciplined 
high  school  JROTC  program. 

According  to  Rundle,  “We 
started  out  with  only  30  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.” 
He  added,  “My  last  count  shows  we 
have  over  100  students  actively  in- 
volved in  our  teaching  program. 
These  students  volunteered  to  join 
our  JROTC  class.” 

SGT  David  Heidebrink  from  the 
Stockton  Station  stated,  “Students 
can  tell  when  teachers  mean  well 
and  want  to  help.  My  Army  recruit- 
ing efforts  have  really  paid  off  at 
Edison  High  School,  thanks  to  the 
success  of  these  two  highly  dedi- 
cated teachers.” 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year’s 
JROTC  Program  at  Edison  High 
School,  Heidebrink  has  obtained  25 
solid  leads  and  contracted  seven 
students  to  join  the  Army.  From  the 
seven  Army  enlistments,  four  of  the 
students  were  members  of  the 
JROTC  class  and  three  students 
were  referred  by  peers  from  the 
JROTC  class.  Among  the  students 
who  recently  enlisted  into  the 


SGT  David  Heidebrink  from  the 
Stockton  Station  presents  the 
Recruiting  Command’s  JROTC 
Medal  to  Cadet  Olivia  Rivera  of 
Edison  High  School,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Army,  Cadet  Olivia  Rivera  was  se- 
lected as  the  recipient  of  the  US 
Army  Recruiting  Command 
JROTC  Award  at  Edison  High 
School. 

Cadet  Rivera,  who  plans  on  spe- 
cializing in  personnel  administra- 
tion, says  the  training  she  will 
receive  while  in  the  Army  will  bet- 
ter prepare  her  to  qualify  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

West  remarked,  “We  see  a lot  of 
young  ladies  joining  the  JROTC 
Program.  Next  year’s  registration 
figures  indicate  we  will  have  ap- 
proximately 167  students  registered 
for  our  JROTC  Program.  Out  of  the 
167  students  who  want  to  join  the 
program  there  is  a 2-1  ratio  of 
young  women  to  men  enrolling  in 
JROTC.” 

Cadets  Myra  Alcantara  and  Patri- 
cia Damon,  from  Edison  High 
School,  both  see  the  JROTC  Pro- 
gram as  a way  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  military  opportunities. 

“Joining  the  Army  will  help  pro- 
vide both  the  law  enforcement  and 
physical  training  skills  I will  need 
to  succeed  in  law  enforcement,” 
said  Myra.  “I  will  have  a better 


chance  to  get  a job  in  law  enforce- 
ment once  I’ve  completed  my 
Army  training,”  she  added. 

Cadet  Damon  recognizes  the 
Army  as  a equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer and  feels  that  by  joining  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  she  can 
start  early  in  learning  a career. 

“Opening  the  doors  to  opportu- 
nity is  what  our  program  is  all 
about,”  said  West.  He  added  that 
there  are  a lot  of  Army  recruiting 
opportunities  here  on  campus. 

“Army  recruiters  seen  walking 
around  on  campus  makes  for  good 
presence.  The  faculty  at  Edison 
High  School  is  95  percent  behind 
our  program.  I’m  also  getting  terri- 
fic support  from  both  Sharp  Army 
Depot  and  local  Army  recruiters,” 
said  West. 

CPT  Jerry  Hajek,  from  the  Stock- 
ton  Company,  is  supportive  of  the 
JROTC  Program  at  Edison  High 
School.  Hajek  commented,  “Edison 
High  School’s  JROTC  Program  is 
one  of  the  best  I have  ever  seen. 

The  multicultural  differences  of  the 
students  has  brought  about  a unity 
of  students  wanting  to  work  to- 
gether. Many  of  the  students  are 
learning  discipline,  teamwork,  and 
motivation  for  the  very  first  time.” 
He  added,  “West  and  Rundle  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  job  motivating  and 
supporting  their  students.” 

The  JROTC  Program  at  Edison 
High  School  is  a tremendous  suc- 
cess. Army  recruiters  with  JROTC 
Programs  in  their  high  schools  have 
“golden  opportunities”  to  provide 
recognition  and  support  by  present- 
ing the  Recruiting  Command’s 
JROTC  Award. 

Presenting  this  award  can  “open 
doors  to  opportunity”  to  both  stu- 
dents and  Army  recruiting.  High 
school  student  recognition  is  just  a 
stepping-stone  to  a successful 
Army  enlistment. 
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PV2  Anthony  Wilson  (second  from  right),  a Delayed  Entry  Program 
soldier,  escorts  former  College  Station  Mayor  Larry  Ringer  (right),  as 
he  carries  the  Olympic  Torch  into  Wolf  Pen  Creek  Amphitheater 
(College  Station,  Texas).  Two  unidentified  individuals  (left  and  sec- 
ond from  left)  cheer  on  the  mayor  as  he  carries  the  torch  forward. 
(Photo  by  Dave  McDermand) 


DEP  soldier 
escorts 
Olympic  torch 

by  Jeanne  M.  Fitzgerald 
Houston  Battalion  A&PA 

■ According  to  SSG  Bradley  W. 
Bowen,  College  Station  (Texas) 
recruiter,  PV2  Anthony  L.  Wilson 
is  not  only  an  outstanding  scholar/ 
athlete  with  a grade  point  average 
of  3.4,  but  he  was  also  the  first  in 
his  graduating  class  to  enter  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  during 
June  1995. 

While  in  his  senior  year  at 
Bryan  High  School,  Wilson  helped 
enlist  eight  of  his  classmates  into 
the  DEP.  Because  of  this,  Wilson 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  PV2  by  the 
time  he  entered  basic  training  on 


June  7,  1996. 

Wilson  had  the  honor  of  escort- 
ing former  College  Station  Mayor 
Larry  Ringer  as  he  carried  the 
Olympic  Torch  from  Coulter  Field 
to  Wolf  Pen  Creek  Amphitheater. 

“I  felt  very  proud  to  be  a part  of 
the  Olympic  spirit,”  Wilson  said, 
“and  very  pleased  that  over  4,000 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  came 
to  Wolf  Pen  to  watch  the  lighting 
of  the  torch.” 

Wilson,  18,  a graduate  of  Bryan 
High  School,  entered  basic  train- 
ing June  7 at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  to 
be  followed  by  advanced  individ- 
ual training  (AIT)  as  a medical  spe- 
cialist at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

“At  the  end  of  my  four-year 
enlistment,  I will  receive  $14,998 
for  college,  and  I can  also  receive 
75  percent  in  tuition  assistance  for 
any  college  classes  I complete 
while  in  the  Army.” 


The  Army 
message  to 
music 

by  Marley  Eades,  Beckley 
Battalion  A&PA 

■ If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  saying 
“music  is  the  international  language,” 
then  the  82nd  Airborne  Chorus  can 
communicate  with  anyone. 

That  was  never  more  evident  than 
the  recent  82nd  Airborne  Chorus’  per- 
formance at  Rockbridge  County  High 
School,  Lexington,  Va. 

All  860  sets  of  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Rockbridge  County  High  School  stu- 
dent body  were  fastened  on  one  of  the 
Army’s  most  impressive  recruiting 
tools.  Eleven  airborne  soldiers  appear- 
ing in  their  maroon  berets,  ascots,  and 
highly  spit-shined  jump  boots  kept 
their  audience  entertained  as  they  per- 
formed some  fancy  footwork  while 
singing  everything  from  “America  the 
Beautiful”  to  “Rockin’  Robin.” 

The  soldiers  serenaded  Rockbridge 
County  High  School’s  U.S.  History 
teacher  for  her  birthday.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ramsey  has  been  in  the  teaching 
profession  for  27  years.  Ramsey  fell 
in  love  with  the  chorus  last  year  when 
they  performed  at  the  school. 

After  the  serenade  SGT  Jimmie 
Blackman,  the  ranking  NCO  of  the 
chorus,  stepped  to  the  microphone 
and  promised  the  popular  teacher  they 
would  return  to  sing  to  her  again  next 
year. 

Since  “the  proof  is  in  the  pudding,” 
this  25-minute  performance  generated 
a couple  of  solid  leads  for  SFC 
Timothy  Snapp,  station  commander  at 
the  Lexington  station.  Snapp  says  the 
82nd  Airborne  Chorus  did  a lot  of 
good  for  recruiting  in  Rockbridge 
County  High  School  because  of  the 
positive  impression  they  left. 
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Recruiter 
joins  four 
from  one 
family 

Story  and  photo  by  Lee  Elder, 
Nashville  Battalion  A&PA 

More  than  50  years  ago,  four 
sons  named  Wilson  from  a 
southern  Indiana  family  were 
among  the  millions  who  joined  the 
Army  as  the  nation  began 
mobilizing  for  World  War  II. 

Recently,  history  repeated  itself 
when  four  members  of  the  Wilson 
family  once  again  donned  Army 
green.  The  South  Spencer  County 
Ind.,  family  was  assisted  by 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  recruiter  SSG 
Frederick  Glenn,  who  had  no  ex- 
planation for  the  family’s  rapid  en- 
listment. 

“It  was  like  a chain  reaction,” 
Glenn  said  as  he  sat  in  the  family’s 
living  room.  “Reba  came  by  and 
talked  to  me,  and  it  started  from 
there.” 

Jerry,  18,  was  the  first  family 
member  to  actually  enlist.  He  was 
quickly  followed  by  20-year-old 
Kristi,  17-year-old  Reba,  and  19- 
year-old  Wesley. 

Reba,  who  will  be  a senior  this 
fall  at  South  Spencer  County  High 
School,  joined  the  Army  Reserve 
under  the  split  option  program. 

The  rash  of  enlistments  is  no  sur- 
prise to  their  mother,  Paula  Wilson. 

“They  used  to  play  Army  when 
they  were  little,”  she  recalled. 
“Joining  the  Army  is  all  they’ve 
talked  about  since  they  were  little 
bitty  kids.” 

The  family’s  Army  tradition  ac- 
tually predates  the  children.  One  of 
the  four  World  War  II  Wilson  sons 


to  enlist  was  their  paternal  grand- 
father, who  went  on  to  serve  nearly 
30  years  in  uniform.  Their  father, 
Donald  Wilson,  served  as  a staff 
sergeant  in  Vietnam. 

“Their  daddy  is  a very  patriotic 
man,”  Paula  said.  “He  has  always 
pushed  anything  that  had  to  do 
with  patriotism.” 

Though  each  family  member 
cited  their  family’s  tradition,  each 
joined  for  decidedly  different  rea- 
sons. 

Kristi  was  a student  at  Oakland 
City  University.  She  joined  for 
three  years  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Army  College  Fund  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Concurrent  Admissions 
Program. 

Wesley  joined  the  Army  Re- 
serve, but  said  he  plans  to  go  on  ac- 
tive duty  later.  Travel  also 
intrigued  him,  along  with  the 
chance  to  train  as  a light-wheeled 
vehicle  mechanic. 

“There  wasn’t  much  to  do 
around  here,”  he  said.  “I  joined  so 
I could  get  a good  job  opportunity.” 

Jerry  enlisted  to  serve  as  an  in- 
fantryman and  said  he  later  wants 
to  go  to  Airborne  school.  “I  never 


really  thought  of  doing  anything 
else,”  he  said.  “I  was  just  getting 
out  of  high  school,  and  I wanted  to 
find  a good  job  opportunity.” 

Looking  at  her  soon-to-be 
soldiers,  Paula  said  she  believes 
they  all  made  the  right  decision. 
The  four,  plus  younger  sister,  15- 
year-old  Suzanne,  rarely  agree  on 
anything,  she  said.  However,  they 
were  unanimous  when  asked 
which  of  the  siblings  would  make 
the  best  soldier. 

All  eyes  immediately  were 
glued  to  Jerry,  who  graduated 
from  South  Spencer  High  School 
last  month.  He  does  200  push-ups 
each  morning  — a regimen  left 
over  from  his  wrestling  days  — in 
preparation  for  his  eight  weeks  of 
basic  training. 

Besides  helping  them  enlist, 
Glenn  has  remained  by  the  Wil- 
sons’ side. 

Paula  smiles  as  she  recalls  how 
Glenn  helped  Reba  get  in  shape 
for  basic  training  by  joining  the 
YMCA  with  her.  With  his  help, 
she  was  able  to  drop  20  pounds  in 
one  month  so  she  could  qualify  for 
enlistment. 


SSG  Frederick 
Glenn  (bottom  right) 
reads  a letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Reba 
Wilson,  a Rockport, 
Ind.,  girl  in  basic 
training,  to  her 
mother,  Paula  Wil- 
son (bottom  left). 
Also  shown  are 
(back  row  left  to 
right)  Jerry,  Kristi, 
and  Wesley  Wilson. 
The  four  Wilson  chil- 
dren joined  the 
Army  following  in 
the  footsteps  of 
their  father  and 
grandfather. 
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1.  Persons  not  former  Peace  Corps  members, 
but  who  received  Peace  Corps  training,  will  not 
be  assigned  duties  in  a military  intelligence  field 
in  any  foreign  country  for  which  they  were 

trained. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

2.  The  primary  mission  of  the  USAREC  Liaison 

NCO  is  to . 

a.  Investigate  all  alleged  integrity  violations. 

b.  Interview  all  new  enlistees  and  ask  for  referrals. 

c.  Save  enlistments  which  might  be  endangered  as  a result  of 
breaches  or  administrative  errors  in  the  enlistment  process/con- 
tract. 

d.  Discharge  all  fraudulent  enlistments. 

3.  Recruiters  will  implement  the  school  recruiting 

program  by . 

a.  Visiting  each  school  as  often  as  the  school  allows  but  not 
less  than  once  a quarter. 

b.  Obtaining  student  lists. 

c.  Obtaining  commitments  for  student  ASVAB  testing  in  as- 
signed schools. 

d.  Filing  student  ASVAB  list  with  the  corresponding  school 
folder. 

e.  All  of  the  above. 

4.  Parental  consent  may  not  be  obtained  more 

than prior  to  the  applicant’s  17th  birth- 

day. 

a.  15  days 

b.  30  days 

c.  7 days 

d.  5 days 

5.  The  CLT  will  contact of  the  pre- 

vious month’s  new  DEP  and  DTP  members  no 
later  than  the  15th  of  each  month. 

a.  At  least  5 percent 

b.  At  least  10  percent 

c.  At  least  15  percent 

d.  At  least  20  percent 

6.  What  program  recognizes  undergraduate  nurs- 
ing students  for  exemplary  academic,  commu- 
nity, and  professional  achievements? 

a.  The  Best  of  the  Best  Nursing  Student  Award  Program 

b.  The  Top  Nursing  Student  of  the  Year  Program 

c.  The  Spirit  of  Nursing  Award  Program 

d.  The  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps  Award  Program 

7.  We  recruit  in  a dual  market  concept.  The  dual 

market  concept  includes and 

prospects. 


a.  Grads/Seniors 

b.  Employment  oriented/college  oriented 

c.  US  Army/US  Army  Reserve 

d.  Mental  category  I-IIIA/other 

8.  An  unmarried  applicant  with  a child  under  the 
age  of  18  who  has  been  placed  in  the  custody  of 

another  adult  must  execute prior  to 

enlistment. 

a.  DA  Form  3286-69 

b.  DA  Form  3286-60 

c.  DA  Form  3299-10 

d.  USAREC  Form  3286-60 

9.  General  LRLs  consist  of  what  type  of  leads? 

a.  Walk-ins 

b.  Call-ins 

c.  Referrals 

d.  All  of  the  above 

10.  The  term  “market  ” is  used  very  often  in  our 
recruiting  effort.  What  is  a market? 

a.  A particular  group  of  potential  buyers. 

b.  All  people  between  the  ages  of  17  and  34. 

c.  A designated  place  to  purchase  a product. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

11.  What  is  the  requirement  for  senior  contacts 
by  31  August? 

a.  10  percent 

b.  15  percent 

c.  20  percent 

d.  25  percent 

12.  When  applying  a dressing  to  an  open  abdomi- 
nal wound,  apply  direct  pressure  to  the  wound  or 
other  exposed  internal  parts. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

13.  The  M34  WP  Smoke  Grenade  can  produce 

casualties  up  to meters  away. 

a.  20 

b.  15 

c.  35 

d.  25 

14.  The  Hasty  Fighting  Position  should  be  in  a 

small  depression  or  hole  at  least 

meter(s)  deep. 

a.  2 

b.  1/2 

c.  1 

d.  4, 

(The  answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can  be  found 
on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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Salutes 


The  Glen  E.  Morrell 
Award 


BALTIMORE 

SSG  Lester  Rothberger 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Carranza  Johns 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Daniel  Johnson 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Gerd  Hoffmann 

JACKSON 

SFC  Kermit  Blevins 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Thomas  Stirewalt 
SFC  Terry  Walker 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Bruce  Johnson 


MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Billy  Rochelle 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Liz  Del  Rio 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Anthony  Sapp 
SFC  Kenneth  Poland 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Reuben  Perez 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Veronica  Sims 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Raymond  Miller 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Gilberto  Padilla 


Rings  IRmg)§  Rings  (Rm§ 

BALTIMORE  SFC  Mataimoa  Pisia 

SSG  Wanda  Arrington  SSG  Vincent  Newsome 


CHICAGO 

SFC  Angel  Gonzalez 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Christopher  Morino 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Eric  Dawson 
SFC  Gregory  Johnson 

DALLAS 

SSG  Randy  Free 
SFC  Cynthia  Ortiz 

DENVER 

SFC  Ray  Kanan 
SFC  Peter  Oliveri 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Thomas  Lehew 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Edward  Langford 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Muriel  Woods 

JACKSON 

SFC  William  Schearer 


JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Burgos-Rodriguez 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Rodney  Simpson 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Eric  Williams 

MIAMI 

SSG  Luis  Mendez 
SSG  Jose  Velazquez 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Jenny  Curry 
SSG  Oscar  Tyson 
SFC  Bruce  Smith 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SFC  Paul  Downing 
SFC  Ronald  Richardson 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Ernest  Fox 
SSG  Terry  Speicher 
SSG  Anthony  Matthews 
SSG  Daniel  Moore 


Rings  Rings 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  David  Thiemann 
SSG  Felix  Montero 
SFC  Matthew  Atkinson 
SFC  Iram  Betancourt 
SFC  Raymond  Thomas 
SFC  George  Broadwater 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Nathaniel  Kinlaw 
SFC  James  Jackson 
SSG  Ronnie  Jackson 

PHOENIX 

SGT  Wood  Saunders 
SSG  Glen  Carroll 
SSG  C.  Quiles-Exia 
SSG  Tracy  Cook 
SSG  Gary  Mapes 
SSG  Randy  Crawford 
SSG  Frank  Norris 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Jay  Papini 
SSG  Russell  Clark 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Douglas  Scalf 
SFC  William  Stewart 


SSG  Randall  Lewis 
SSG  Ricky  Locklear 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Jes  Witherspoon 
SFC  Neldia  Watson 
SFC  Guy  Hadron 
SSG  Michael  Guynn 
SSG  Curtis  Brockman 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Steven  Howa 
SSG  Todd  Kurkoski 
SSG  Roderick  Kise 
SFC  Kathleen  Bruni 
SFC  Lawrence  Alexander 
SFC  K.  Fentermacher 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Anthony  VanPelt 

SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SSG  Rodger  Walker 

ST.  LOUIS 

MSG  Aurthur  Thomas 
SGT  James  Gunderson 

TAMPA 

SGT  Eugene  Brown 
SFC  Hector  Torres 


August  1996 
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Salutes 


ALBANY 

SGT  Edward  Ledoux 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Allan  Brown 

BALTIMORE 

SGT  Erving  Wright 
SGT  Maurice  Brown 
SSG  B.  Johnson-Carter 
SGT  Tamara  Hairston 
SGT  Lindsey  Streeter 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Denny  Hyton 
SGT  Kent  Beauprez 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Jose  Vazquez 
SSG  Anthony  Nieves 
SSG  Anthony  Williams 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Luis  Lugo 
SSG  Dennis  Bradley 
SSG  Rich  Mensinger 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Thomas  Nagy 
SSG  Donald  Williams 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Daniel  Rongholt 
SSG  Mark  White 
SSG  Thomas  Nygaard 
SSG  Deral  Burney 

GREAT  LAKES 

SSG  Eric  Clemens 
SSG  Donald  Friend 
SSG  Kevin  Wooden 
SSG  David  Brill 
SSG  Vincent  Harris 
SSG  Richard  Hoffman 
SSG  John  Bloye 
SSG  Daryl  Washington 
SSG  John  Wallace 
SSG  Jessie  Cole 


SSG  James  Gerald 
SGT  James  Spikes 
SSG  Candies  Gerald 
SFC  John  Cardinal 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Harold  Matley 
SSG  Raymond  Green 
SFC  Eric  Butler 
SGT  Keith  Mackowski 
SFC  Kenneth  Reeder 
SGT  Marc  Robinson 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Craig  Jones 

JACKSON 

SGT  Robert  Coates 

JACKSONVILLE 

SGT  Alfreda  Johnson 
SGT  Max  Rivera-Robles 
SGT  Randall  Marks 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Jay  Watson 
SSG  Robert  Wilson 
SGT  George  Vasquez 
SSG  Ernest  Young 
SSG  K.  Power-Lopez 
SFC  Deborah  Copper 
SGT  C.  Laberteaux 
SSG  Jay  Russell 
SSG  E.  Whitehouse 

MIAMI 

SSG  William  Torres 
SSG  Jamie  Vallepalma 
SSG  Edgar  Morales 
SGT  Angel  Perez 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Dan  Schroeder 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Hardy  Reginald 
SSG  Cynthia  Whitfield 
SGT  Cortillian  Andrews 


NASHVILLE 

SFC  Harold  Hensley 
SFC  Mary  Edwards 
SGT  Robert  Wyatt 
SSG  David  Fry 
SGT  Debbie  Hayes 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Leondra  Kelley 
SGT  Sedric  Thurman 
SGT  James  Copeland 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SGT  Tommy  Anderson 
SSG  Ruben  Rivera 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Michael  Payton 
SGT  Robert  Ritzinger 
SSG  Jeffrey  Pettigrew 
SSG  Jerry  Jeffers 
SSG  Shannon  White 
SSG  Jeffrey  Holsather 
SSG  Paul  Hurt 
SGT  Steve  Deville 
SSG  John  Foley 
SSG  Darrell  Snell 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Edward  McKendry 
SGT  Darrell  Gibbs 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Scott  Martin 
SSG  Jose  Castillo 
SGT  Michael  Liechti 
SGT  Mitchell  Hann 
SGT  John  Eakins 
SSG  G.  Willingham 
SSG  Guillermo  Nieces 
SGT  Kevin  Jackson 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Michael  Steffey 

PORTLAND 

SGT  Ryan  Crisostomo 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Tommy  Clay 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Joseph  Ellis 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Fred  Finchum 
SSG  Bryon  Condie 
SGT  Daniel  Canez 
SGT  Edwund  Winters 


SGT  John  Bailey 
SFC  William  Huffman 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Chapman-Escalera 
SSG  Charles  King 
SSG  Rito  Vallez 
SGT  Preston  Evans 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Maybelle  Cline 

SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SSG  Joe  Guerra 
SSG  Thomas  Simpson 
SSG  Ronald  Dulin 
SSG  Gerald  Randolph 
SGT  Jeffrey  Hankins 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Richard  Cadwel 
SSG  Patrick  Waddell 
SSG  Brian  Schmitz 
SGT  Gary  Houck 
SSG  Robert  Castleberry 
SSG  Cedric  Moore 
SSG  Clifford  Hughes 
SSG  John  Endrulat 
SGT  Kenneth  Karnop 
SGT  Jason  Jewett 
SGT  Michael  Rakestraw 
SGT  Maurice  Lemarr 

TAMPA 

SGT  Milton  Prater 
SSG  John  Korba 
SFC  Curtis  Curry 
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To  assist  Lake  High  School  students,  Coulee  Dam,  Wash.,  in  finding  some  direction  for  the  future,  SSG  Shawn  Connors 
introduced  them  to  Army  careers  through  map  reading.  Connors  requested  a TAIR  team  of  infantry  scouts  from  Fort  Lewis. 
The  TAIR  team  spent  the  first  day  teaching  the  students  map  orientation  and  scouting  skills.  On  the  second  day,  the  high 
school  students  went  to  the  field  for  a practical  exercise.  (Photo  by  SSG  Shawn  Connors,  Omak  station,  Wash.) 


1 . a,  AR  601-210,  para  9-2b 

2.  c,  AR  601-210,  para  8-9 

3.  e,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para 
3-7b 

4.  c,  AR  601-210,  para  2-3, 
a(2)  (a) 

5.  d,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  para 
2-4e 


Answers  to  the  Test 

6.  c,  USAREC  Reg  600-32,  para 
4a 

7.  b,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para 
3-2a  and  figure  3-1 

8.  a,  AR  601-210,  para  2-9d(3) 

9.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para 
3-1  la 

10.  a,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para 


3-1 

1 1 . c,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  table 
3-1 

12.  b,  STP  21-1  SMCT,  page  681 

13.  c,  STP  21-1  SMCT, 
page  305 

14.  b,  STP  21-1  SMCT,  page  380 
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YOU'LL  LEARN  TO  BE  FOCUSED. 
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SO  WHEN  YOU  GET  $30,000*  FOR  COLLEGE,  YOU'LL  BE  READY. 


